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CHAPTER XIV. 


A NEW EXCITEMENT IN HIGHLANDS, 


inhabitant is always the source of 
some excitement. Highlands had not 
yet finished discussing the attractions of 
Mrs. Herbert. Brae House, The Home- 
stead, Price’s Folly, and The Meadows, 
had all vied with each other in enter- 
taining and making much of the young 
widow, and even old Mrs. Langton at 
Ferncliffe, who was a chronic invalid, and 
was never expected to call on her neigh- 
bours, had first sent her young companion, 
little Miss Hall, with her card, and had then 
electrified her friends by actually giving a tea- 
party in Mrs. Herbert’s honour. 

Lorraine had fallen in love with the placid, 
sweet-faced old lady, and before the afternoon 
was over they were great friends. ‘You must 
come and see me very often, my dear,” Mrs. Langton said, as 
Lorraine sat beside her couch. “I am a feeble old woman, full of 
infirmities ; but my friends are very good to me. Mrs. Mordaunt 
and Mrs. Earnshaw often drop in of an afternoon to have a cup of 
tea with me and Laura; but no one comes so often as dear Ellison,” 
with a smile at her favourite. 

“T shall come very often too,” was Lorraine’s answer to this; and 
she kept her word. It was a favourite walk with Lorraine, and when her 
pleasant chat with Mrs. Langton was over, little Miss Hall would walk 
back with her till they reached Dunsford Farm, where the gate led 
into the Brae woods. 
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Everyone called her little Miss Hall. She was a tiny creature, and 
Lily Mordaunt, a well-grown child of twelve, was considerably taller. 
She had a pretty, babyish face, and very youthful manners ; but she 
was five-and-twenty, and had been engaged for the last six years to a 
sailor ; and as far as Highlands knew about it, she was not likely to be 
married yet. She was a distant connection of Mrs. Langton, and had 
lived with her ever since her father’s death, and the two were much 
attached to each other. Little Miss Hall was a great favourite with 
everybody. She was a clever little person, and very good-natured and 
unassuming, and though her life was dull and monotonous, she always 
seemed perfectly content with it. 

She took a great fancy to Lorraine, and would talk to her about her 
protracted engagement in the most confiding manner. ‘“ You see, Mrs. 
Herbert,” she said cheerfully one day, “ Frank is only First Officer in the 
P. and O. service, and, of course, there is no hope of our marrying yet ; 
but I am saving up my money to help towards the furnishing, for of 
course he cannot put much by. Father wished us not to marry until 
Frank had a Command, and so we must wait; but I have his letters, 
and Mrs. Langton is like a mother to me, so I ought to be happy.” 

She showed his photograph to Lorraine once. Little Miss Hall’s 
fiancé had a big, burly figure, and a plain face that even in the photo 
beamed with good nature. ‘“ Poor Frank ; he is popuiar with all on 
board,” sighed Laura, as she gazed proudly at the clumsy features of her 
lover. ‘‘He is never out of temper with the men ; and his captain speaks 
so well of him. I think I am the most fortunate girl in the world.” 

‘She is a good little soul,” observed Ellison, when Lorraine repeated 
this conversation. ‘Frank Sanderson is not handsome, certainly ; but 
he is an honest, straightforward fellow, and we were all pleased with 
him. Laura makes the best of things ; but Mrs. Langton is very kind 
to her, and I daresay she will remember her in her will, though the 
bulk of her fortune must go to her two nephews.” 

Directly the news of the docum tenens was bruited abroad, there 
was immense excitement in Highlands. Everyone called on the 
Tarrants, there was a perfect stream of visitors to the Meadows; 
everyone wanted to hear what Mr. Tarrant thought of Mr. Vincent ; 
and one and all held up their hands and exclaimed in horror when 
they heard of the four brothers and sisters. 

Mrs. Mordaunt and her daughters, who lived at The Homestead a 
little way down the Darley Road, were especially emphatic in their 
expressions of disapproval and pity. 

Mrs. Mordaunt was a buxom, well-preserved widow. Report said, 
somewhat ill-naturedly, that she would not be averse to entering a 
second time into the bonds of matrimony ; but Ellison, who disliked 
gossip, always contradicted this flatly. Mrs. Mordaunt was a good- 
natured, motherly woman, she said, not specially refined, and perhaps 
a little too dressy for good taste; but she was sure she was far too 
sensible to think of such a thing. 

A few afternoons later Lorraine had been over to Redlands with 
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her cousin. Ruth’s mother, who was a laundress, had been failing in 
health lately, and Ellison had been taking her some nourishing soup 
and jelly. Mrs. Clarke lived in a cottage overlooking the Redlands 
pine-woods ; it was only a little distance from the Waggon and Horses, 
and some of the fields belonging to Mansoule Farm sloped down to 
the cottage. From the windows one could see Mr. Yolland’s big red 
house, and as he was Mrs. Clarke’s landlord, he had met Ruth first 
in her mother’s cottage. 

They had not had a pleasant visit. Mrs. Clarke was not a good- 
tempered woman, and, as Ellison knew, she and Ruth had never got 
on well together ; the mother was fretful and exacting, and the girl had 
a proud spirit. Ellison told her cousin that Mrs. Clarke had never 
cared for Sam Brattle, and was always speaking against him to her 
daughter. She favoured her landlord, and was eager for Ruth to marry 
Edgar Yolland. She contrived to let him know when Ruth came home 
for an hour or two, and it was through her that things had gone so 
wrong between her daughter and Sam Brattle. Ruth, in spite of her 
proud disposition, was easily influenced ; when her mother appealed 
to her vanity, and told her that she was handsome enough for a lady, 
and could hold her head as high as she chose, Ruth would succumb 
insensibly to the flattery. Her mother’s little gibes made her dis- 
contented with her lover, and when he waylaid her on her return to 
Brae Farm, she would treat him with such coldness and indifference 
that she drove him almost mad with jealousy. 

On the evening Lorraine had seen them together she had goaded 
him until he had lost his temper. It was impossible, as Ellison well 
knew, that things could go on like this much longer, and that after- 
noon she had spoken very plainly to Mrs. Clarke. 

“ All this is spoiling Ruth,” she said severely; “she cannot do 
her work properly unless she has her mind at rest. I am always 
finding fault with her now. She might make a valuable servant if she 
chose ; she is treating Sam Brattle very badly. She has allowed him 
to pay her attention all this time, and now she is keeping him at arm’s 
length, and refuses to be engaged to him. I cannot help thinking 
that this state of things is somehow owing to you, Mrs. Clarke; you 
are encouraging Ruth in her bad behaviour to Sam.” 

“T don’t hold with Sam Brattle,” returned Mrs. Clarke, doggedly. 
“The Brattles have never been tomy mind. They are a bit stuck up, 
and think themselves better than other people. I tell my girl that she 
could do better for herself. Mr. Yolland is a fine figure of a man, and 
though he is no boy, he is equal to any young man in vigour ; and he 
would marry her to-morrow. He has told me so times out of mind.” 

“You are a foolish, dense woman!” returned Ellison, warmly ; 
‘and you are as wrong as possible. ‘There is no better fellow living 
than Sam Brattle, and the girl who marries him will have a good and 
loving husband. Edgar Yolland loves no one but himself. There, 
I have no patience to talk to you any longer!” 
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* Well, Lorraine ”—as they walked down the lane—“ what do you 
think of Ruth’s mother?” But Lorraine shook her head. 

**T see where Ruth has got her beauty,” she replied. “ Mrs. Clarke 
has been very handsome ; but there is a hard expression about her face. 
I never like those thin lips ; but she looks ill, poor woman!” 

“‘ If I do not mistake, she is very ill, though neither she nor Ruth 
guesses it. She is a mean-natured woman—she thinks more of money 
and creature-comforts than her daughter’s happiness. How can any 
mother think that a girl could be happy with Edgar Yolland ?” 

“It is very sad,” assented Lorraine—and then she said with a 
marked change of voice: “Oh, do look, Ellison, at all those boxes 
and portmanteaus piled up before the Drakes’ cottage! I do believe ” 
—with gathering excitement—“ that the /ocum tenens has arrived.” 

‘Tt certainly looks like it,” returned Ellison, insensibly quickening 
her pace, and they both glanced curiously towards the cottage. 
There was a bend in the road below the forge, and unless people 
had business at the forge, or the cottage, or wished to make purchases 
and to post their letters at Brattle’s, they would generally take the 
lower road, and avoid the steep climb to the forge ; nevertheless, 
Ellison took the upper road, which brought her directly in front 
of the cottage. The fact was, the heap of luggage in the tiny front 
garden puzzled her, it was so unlike Mrs. Drake’s methodical ways 
with her lodgers. 

They had just nodded to John Drake, who was busily shoeing a 
cart-horse, when two little boys in sailor suits ran out of the cottage 
and began swinging on the chains between the white palings. 

It was a tempting but at the same time a somewhat dangerous 
amusement, as the ground sloped steeply to the road below; and 
Ellison was just going up to speak to the boys, when a shrill girlish 
voice called to them from the cottage. 

* Hugo—Eddie, come in this moment; Hugo, how can you be 
so naughty?” and the next minute a girl of about twelve or thirteen 
appeared in the porch holding a pretty fair-haired child by the hand. 
She had a delicate, high-bred little face, but it wore a most unchild- 
like expression of anxious weariness; the plait of soft brown hair 
hanging to her waist was rough and dishevelled, and her black linen 
frock was crumpled and dusty. She seemed on the verge of tears 
from nervous tension and fatigue. 

“Oh, Hugo, please get down,” in an imploring tone. 

“* My dear, do you not hear your sister calling to you,” observed 
Ellison in her calm authoritative voice; “ you must not lead your 
little brother into mischief, it is not safe to swing upon those chains,” 
and as she spoke she quietly lifted the smaller boy from his perilous 
position. They were both handsome little fellows ; but the younger 
boy looked delicate, as though from recent illness; the eldest, Hugo, 
had a bold merry expression, and his dark eyes gleamed with fun 
and mischief, he was evidently a pickle, and even Ellison’s dignified 
rebuke did not make him look at all ashamed of himself. 
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“ Oh, thank you,” returned the young girl gratefully. “I did so 
beg Hugo not to play so near the edge of the road. I am so afraid 
for Eddie, he always does what Hugo tells him.” 

“Then Hugo ought to take better care of his little brother,” 
returned Ellison ; but Lorraine made a diversion at this moment, for 
with a sudden impulse she opened the little gate. 

“Ts that your little sister? What a darling—may I kiss her? I 
have the dearest little boy of my own, and I do so love children. 
Will you come to me, my sweet ?” 

What child could have resisted those winning tones? Certainly not 
Effie. A broad smile came over her face; she fixed her blue eyes 
in friendly inquiry on Lorraine, then fearlessly offered her lips. 

“* How old are you, my pet, and what do they call you ?” inquired 
Lorraine, holding the chubby hand caressingly. 

“Effie is six years old,” returned her sister proudly. ‘ We call 
her Effie, but her name is really Phebe. She is such a good little 
girl,” 

*‘Missie, what can I do about the boxes?” asked Mrs. Drake, 
suddenly breaking into the conversation. ‘ Mr. Vincent does not 
seem coming back, and my master says we shall have a sharp shower 
directly.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” in a distressed voice. “Eric said he would 
not be long, and I cannot decide about the rooms until he comes. 
It is so difficult to know what to do; and yet the children are so tired 
and want their tea.” 

The weary helpless tones went to their hearts. Lorraine looked im- 
ploringly at her cousin, but Ellison’s practical kindness was always ready. 

“Can we help you, my dear?” she said at once. “We are-near 
neighbours, and I hope shall soon be good friends. We live at 
Brae Farm across there. I am Miss Lee; Mrs. Drake knows me 
very well; and this is my cousin Mrs. Herbert, who lives with me. 
If I understand the difficulty rightly, you are waiting for your brother 
to decide on the rooms before the luggage is carried up.” 

** Yes, I do so want Eric to choose,” returned the girl anxiously. 
“When he went off with Mr. Tarrant, he just said that Effie and I 
were to have the best room—that is so like Eric, he never thinks 
about himself ; but I have been thinking over it, and that will never 
do. The sitting-room is so small, it is only half the size of our old 
dining-room, and how am I to keep the children quiet while Eric 
studies and writes his sermons.” 

“My dear, that is very thoughtful of you,” said Ellison; “the 
idea occurred to us the other day. I know all the rooms well. Shall 
we go upstairs and look at them, while my cousin stays with the 
children ; don’t you think that will be a good plan? Two heads are 
always better than one.” And this offer being gratefully accepted, 
Lorraine, seating herself on the biggest trunk, took Effie up on her 
lap and proceeded to tell the boys a story. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 


As Ellison followed the girl into the little dark passage, she was 
surprised and touched by her suddenly turning round and saying: 

** How kind you are to take all this trouble, and you do not even 
know us; but I am so glad that you.live near. My nameis Nora— 
Nora Scott; but please call me Nora.” 

“Very well, dear,” returned Ellison gently; and then the next 
moment they stood in what Mrs. Drake proudly called her best room. 
It was a fair-sized room, and in spite of its low ceiling was very 
pleasant ; the one window looked over the common towards Fern- 
leigh Lane, but Brae Farm was not visible, as it lay in a hollow. 
The other room had the same aspect; but it was not quite so large, 
and the furniture was more homely. The third room was a slip of a 
place with a small window overlooking the yard and the wall of the 
forge. 

Ellison took counsel with herself for a minute, while Nora looked 
at her helplessly; but at last she said in the cheerful, decided tone 
that always brought conviction to her listener : 

“T have thought it all out, and I think you ought decidedly to 
give your brother the best room; the other would do very nicely for 
you and Effie, and though the slip room is very small for the boys, 
they can manage quite well.” 

“Oh, I am so glad,” exclaimed Nora joyfully; “that is just what I 
wanted to arrange, only Eric would not listen to me—he was in such 
a hurry and so tired, because we had been packing until late last 
night. Shall I go down and ask Mr. Drake to carry up Eric’s 
portmanteaus and his box of books—oh, there are two boxes—and 
they are so heavy! And wherever will he put his books?” looking 
round the room as she spoke. 

“Wait a moment,” returned Ellison in a thoughtful tone; “there 
is no such hurry. The shower seems passing off. ‘This is really a 
very nice room ; let us ask Mrs. Drake to push the bed against the 
wall, and that will give more space. ‘Then that toilet table—if you 
put the glass on the drawers, you might cover the table with a dark 
cloth, and it will make a splendid writing table, and there is wall- 
room over there for a bookcase. Your brother can use this room as 
his study, and he will be quiet and undisturbed. Don’t you approve 
of my plan, Nora?” 

“Yes, indeed. Oh, how clever you are! I should never have 
thought of anything half as nice, and Eric never will consider his own 
comfort ; he always gives the best things to us, just as mother did. 
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May I go down now, and send Mrs. Drake up, and you shall tell her 
what you mean ?” 

“Yes; and John Drake and Joshua may begin bringing up the 
boxes,” and Nora flew downstairs. 

When Mrs. Drake appeared, Ellison gave her a few quiet hints, 
which the good-hearted woman at once promised to carry out; and 
then Ellison, feeling that she had taken enough on herself, went in 
search of her cousin. 

Meanwhile, as Lorraine sat over the big trunk laughing and 
chatting with the children, and making them forget that they were 
tired and hungry, she became aware of a tall young man in clerical 
attire hurrying up the ascent to the forge. He looked at the little 
group in the front garden with some astonishment; but as he raised 
his hat, Lorraine quietly rose from her seat. 

“T hope you will not think we are intruding, Mr. Vincent,” she 
said, with her bright smile ; “but my cousin, Miss Lee, and:I found 
your little sister in some difficulty, and we stopped to help her. The 
children are so tired,” she continued, with the gentle motherliness 
that was habitual to her, “and they tell me that they want their tea 
very badly ; but Mrs. Drake says all these boxes must be carried in 
first.” 

“They ought to have been carried in long ago,” returned the 
young man in a tone of vexation. “What is Nora thinking about?” 
But Effie, who was a peace-maker by nature, slid a soft little hand 
into his. 

“Nora is with the kind lady upstairs, Eric,” she said gravely. 
“They are both kind ladies; but I like this one best—she has the 
nicest face.” 

“ Ah, Effie, what a little flatterer you are!” exclaimed Lorraine, 
bursting into a merry laugh. And then Mr. Vincent, who had seemed 
rather embarrassed by this speech, laughed too. 

Now, Eric Vincent was by no means handsome; but, like his 
young sister Nora, he had a refined, high-bred face, and there was 
unmistakable intellect in the broad, thoughtful brow. His eyes were 
a light hazel; but their expression was gentle, and there were 
sensitive lines about the mouth. Young as he was, only five-and- 
twenty, he had a worn, harassed look that went to Lorraine’s heart. 
Her life’s experience had taught her how to read faces as well as 
characters, and even during those first few minutes she had detected 
the lines of care and sorrow on the young clergyman’s face. 

*“‘ Lorraine, are you ready ?” asked a quick, decided voice, and the 
next moment Ellison’s fair, serious face appeared in the doorway ; 
but she also was not in the least taken aback when she saw the young 
clergyman. 

“You are Mr. Vincent,” she said quietly, with the air of dignity 
that always impressed strangers. ‘‘My cousin Mrs. Herbert and I 
have been making friends with your sister. My name is Lee, Miss 
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Lee of Brae Farm”—there was unconscious pride in her tone as 
Ellison said this. ‘ We are really your nearest neighbours.” 

“T have been hearing of some of Miss Lee’s good works from 
Mr. Tarrant,” returned Mr. Vincent, with a pleasant smile. “That 
beautiful window in St. Jude’s, for example, which I have just been 
admiring. I am greatly pleased with the church ; it is small, certainly, 
but my churchwarden tells me it is large enough for the place. He 
took me to the Institute ; that is why I have been away so long.” 

* Please, Eric,” interposed Nora, “ will you ask Mr. Drake to come 
and help with the boxes. Mrs. Drake is waiting for them upstairs,” 
and this broke up the party. 

“T will go and tell him,” returned Ellison. ‘John Drake is an 
old friend of mine.” When she returned from the forge she found 
Lorraine slowly sauntering towards the common with Mr. Vincent 
and the two little boys, and Nora at the gate watching for her. 

“Ah, Miss Lee,” she said eagerly, “I begged Eric to take the 
boys away for a little, for I knew we should get on faster without 
them. Mrs. Drake says she will have the bed made in a twinkling— 
those were her very words ; and when the boxes are up, I shall show 
Eric his room, and then we shall have tea.” 

“That will be very nice. Now, I must say good-bye, dear; but I 
shall come to-morrow morning and see how you are getting on. Go 
to bed early; you look very tired, Nora,” and then Ellison followed 
the others. 

They stood still and waited for her; the boys had forgotten their 
fatigue, and were playing hide-and-seek amongst the gorse, and 
Mr. Vincent walked on with the ladies until they reached Fernleigh 
Lane. Then he bade them good-bye and went back to the cottage. As 
they entered the lane, Ellison glanced back. Mr. Vincent had his 
youngest brother on his shoulder, and was climbing up the steep, 
broken ground manfully, with the irrepressible Hugo running beside 
him. 

“T like Mr. Vincent,” observed Lorraine impulsively, when her 
cousin had called her attention to this; “he is so good to those 
boys. What a fine little fellow Hugo is! If only my Tedo could be 
as strong and sturdy,” and Lorraine sighed, for in spite of the new 
donkey the warm weather was making Tedo pale and languid. He 
had lost appetite lately, and more than once Ellison had hinted that 
perhaps it might be as well that Dr. Howell should be called in; but, 
strange to say, Lorraine had always some excuse to offer. It was 
just the warm weather. She had never known June so hot. It was 
really more like August. The heat never suited Tedo; he always 
flagged a little ; she had noticed it last year. No, there was no need 
to speak to Dr. Howell. His donkey-rides and drives and all that 
delicious new milk from the Alderney would soon strengthen him ; 
but she never noticed that Ellison made no reply to this. 

Tedo was playing with the puppy, under Dorcas’ supervision, when 
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they reached home. He ran up to his mother at once, with his 
usual cry of delight, and as she took him up in her arms, she kissed 
him passionately. 

“Have you wanted me, darling? Has mother been too long 
away? You look tired and hot, my precious.” 

“He certainly looks very tired,” observed Ellison; and then 
Lorraine carried him indoors. As she sat down by the window 
overlooking the farmyard, Tedo rested his head contentedly against 
his mother’s shoulder. 

Lorraine’s heart felt a little heavy—a vivid remembrance of Hugo’s 
sturdy figure and bold little face came to her mind. ‘There was no 
disguising the fact—her boy was delicate. There was a want of 
vitality about him that made her anxious. Perhaps she was wrong 
not to ask Dr. Howell’s opinion. If Ellison proposed it again she 
would not be obstinate. As these thoughts passed through her mind 
she lifted the little hand to her lips. It felt small and hot, and his 
eyes were certainly heavy. 

“You are a little out of spirits this evening,” observed Ellison, as 
they sat in the bay later. She looked at her cousin affectionately as 
she spoke, for she had noticed that Lorraine had answered her rather 
absently once or twice as though her thoughts were elsewhere. 

“* No—yes—oh, I was only thinking about Tedo!” returned 
Lorraine, the tears starting to her eyes. “I cannot help worrying 
a little over his want of strength. Somehow I fancy he is a little 
thinner.” 

“Ah, the heat makes young children thin!” returned Ellison. 
“Tedo is not a strong child, so anything pulls him down. I think 
you are wrong not to speak to Dr. Howell, for perhaps he only needs 
atonic. Look here, I have an idea in my head. Dr. Howell is sure 
to be at Brae House to-morrow to see Roberts. Shall I send a note 
round and ask him to come on here?” 

“Thank you; perhaps it would be as well,” replied Lorraine de- 
jectedly. But Ellison concealed her surprise at this ready acquiescence. 

That night was the most miserable that Lorraine had known for 
years. In the dark hours a perfect panic seized her. She could not 
sleep; she could not reason away her fears; she could not even lie 
still; a dozen times she kindled a light, and shading it carefully bent 
over her treasure ; but Tedo was sleeping sweetly. 

“Why have I so little faith?” she said to herself. “Why do I 
fear to trust myself and my boy to my heavenly Father? Ah, well 
may Divine lips tell us that the flesh is weak; but then there is only 
One who knows how a mother’s heart can suffer !” 

There is no denying that imagination can inflict positive torture— 
that the fear of trouble may be so intense and acute that even the 
trouble will, when it comes, be only a little harder to bear. 

Every loving soul has its Gethsemane—has not this been said 
before >—when, reverently be it spoken, it drinks beforehand of its 
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cup of sorrow. In some cases it may be the prophetic instinct 
warns us of the coming evil, a pale reflection of the shadow that is 
to darken our lives seems to envelop us. Oh, the agony of such 
hours! Well may we pray that at such dread moments some 
merciful angel may be near to strengthen us, lest our human heart 
should break, and our human faith wax low or perish. 

It was dawn before Lorraine could sleep; but though her pallid 
look told plainly of her vigil, Ellison made no remark ; she kept her 
real sympathy to herself. Lorraine had been fretting about Tedo; 
but it was kinder and wiser to take no notice. She kissed her a 
little more affectionately than usual, and talked quietly on ordinary 
topics. 

But before the morning had half passed, Lorraine became her 
bright, hopeful self again. When Dr. Howell came, he spoke cheer- 
fully about the boy. He was certainly not a strong child, he 
observed ; many children of his age were a little weakly; but he 
would soon mend. There must be no fatigue and excitement for 
the present. He must be out in the air as much as possible, and lie 
down a good deal. And then he mentioned a few simple remedies 
and took his leave ; and Lorraine, who was worn by her terrible night, 
shed tears of joy as soon as she was alone with her boy. Dr. Howell’s 
face was a trifle graver when Ellison questioned him in the porch ; 
but even to her he said nothing very definite. 

“ He is a frail little fellow, and has not much stamina; but with 
care and plenty of light nourishment he will do very well, as I tell his 
mother,” and then he began talking about the excellent hay harvest. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE LOCUM TENENS. 


TuE cloud passed, and Lorraine recovered her customary cheerfulness. 
Perhaps Dr. Howell’s remedies were efficacious ; but certainly Tedo 
seemed better. He played longer without weariness, ceased to 
whine fretfully if his mother left him, and took his food more readily, 
and Lorraine, who felt that she had lived through some hideous night- 
mare, could not make enough of her darling. She parted from him 
even for an hour or two with reluctance to fulfil her social duties ; 
but she was inwardly restless if anything detained her. The new 
donkey, Jeanette, was a great treasure, and Eric Vincent, wandering 
through the Redlands pinewoods with his little brother, often came 
upon the cavalcade—Muriel Trevor with Tedo in the smart little 
donkey-cart, and Lorraine walking beside them. Tweedledee always 
made a third in the cart. He would sit panting with his tongue out 
in a state of immense excitement. The little boys were always 
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delighted when they came upon their friends. Since that first 
wonderful afternoon at the Farm, when they had ridden on old 
Dobbin, and fed the pigeons, and played hide-and-seek round the 
haystacks, they had been frequent visitors to Brae Farm. Ellison, 
with her usual good nature, often invited them. Sometimes Nora 
and Effie would come too, and then Lorraine would give herself up to 
their amusement. She soon grew very fond of all the children; but 
Effie remained her chief favourite ; probably because Tedo had taken 
such a fancy to her. 

There was only one opinion in Highlands as to the merits of the 
new Jocum tenens. ‘Tom Brattles embodied this when he said to his 
brother Sam after the evening service : 

“‘T reckon the new minister is a grand success. I like that sort of 
solid, plain sermon—it makes a meal for a man; and yet he is a 
youngish chap too.” 

“Yes ; he has real grit in him,” was Sam’s response to this. “In 
the ministry, education has more to do with it than age. That 
description about Boaz’s harvest-field was a fetching bit, and I could 
see Miss Lee was pleased with it. Mr. Vincent is clever; but he is 
none too clever to talk down to the level of plain people, and that is 
what I like.” 

Old Mrs. Langton, who seldom got to church, expressed herself much 
pleased with Mr. Vincent's visit. 

“He is very young, my dear, to have the sole charge,” she said to 
Ellison, “and I could not help telling him so. ‘ You will excuse an 
old woman’s plain speaking, Mr. Vincent,’ I said; ‘but you are 
young to have such responsibility on your shoulders.’ But he 
answered me in such a nice, earnest way, ‘ You cannot feel that more 
than I do myself, Mrs. Langton,’ he said; ‘but I hope you will let 
me try to help you as much asI can. I see you are an invalid. I 
learnt a great deal from my own dear mother. She suffered for a 
long time before she was taken,’ and then he told me about her in 
such a simple, touching way, that I fairly cried to hear him; but it 
did me good too, and I daresay he knew it would. Ah, he is young ; 
but he has had plenty of troubles to steady him, and I don’t doubt 
that he will be a blessing to Highlands ! ” 

Perhaps the Mordaunts were the only people who were in them- 
selves somewhat disappointed in Mr. Vincent. He was so reserved, 
so stand-offish, the girls said, so different from other young curates 
that they knew. Why, Mr. Cartwright, the High Church curate from 
Dorchester, and Mr. Farren from Bramfield, who was Evangelical, 
and preaches such rousing sermons that he thrilled his hearers, 
would come over at any time to play tennis and make themselves 
agreeable. Mr. Cartwright especially was a constant visitor to the 
Homestead ; but it was so difficult to get Mr. Vincent; he was 
always engaged or busy, and yet he played tennis splendidly. 

Colonel Trevor and Mr. Vincent had at once struck up an intimacy, 
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and there was certainly no excuse when an invitation to dine at Brae 
House came to the cottage. 

Mr. Vincent liked all the Trevors. He and Muriel soon got 
mutually interested in each other; but the hours that he spent at 
Brae Farm, when he fetched Nora or the boys, were more congenial 
to him than any others, 

The society of two such women as Miss Lee and her cousin, 
Mrs. Herbert, was a great source of pleasure to him. They had been 
his first friends in Highlands, and he never forgot their kindness on 
that first evening. Colonel Trevor, who was used to a monopoly of 
Ellison’s society, professed to be jealous when he heard of his frequent 
visits to Brae Farm. 

*T cannot have Vincent poaching on my manors,” he said once, 
half seriously and half in fun. “ He has been here twice this week 
already. Is it you or Mrs. Herbert who encourages him?” 

“How ridiculous you are, Gavin,” returned Ellison placidly. 
“Why should not Lorraine and I encourage him, as you call it, when 
we both like him so much? I asked him to tea this afternoon, 
because Muriel was coming, and we wanted to talk to him about Nora.” 

“ About Nora ?”—in an inquiring tone. 

“Yes ; we are so troubled about her. She is nearly thirteen, and 
her education has been so neglected. And yet how could it be 
helped? Their poor mother was a sad invalid for months before her 
death, and Nora had to wait on her; Mr. Vincent told us so, and of 
course it is not his fault. Do you know, Gavin, he teaches the little 
boys entirely; that is why he has so little time for tennis. When 
Amy Mordaunt was here the other day I could not help mentioning 
this, for they seem so put out with Mr. Vincent ; but Amy was so 
absurd ; she only tossed her head, and said in a huffy tone that it was 
odd how Mr. Vincent could always find time to call at Brae Farm.” 

“There, you see you are creating ill-will in the bosoms of the 
Highlands young ladies,” returned Colonel Trevor, in a teasing tone. 
*T am quite of Miss Amy’s opinion. Mr. Vincent comes here far 
too often.” 

“T cannot think what has come over you this afternoon,” returned 
Ellison, opening her eyes widely. She never could take these sort 
of jokes. Mr. Vincent’s visits, pleasant as they were, were nothing 
to her; besides, she had already a suspicion that his preference was 
for her cousin. Lorraine’s brightness and frank womanliness seemed 
to fascinate him. He had already told Muriel that he had never seen 
any one like Mrs. Herbert, and she had repeated this speech to 
Ellison. 

“You are very perverse,” she went on; “and there is no talking 
to you seriously ; but I do want to tell you something that will please 
you. Actually Muriel of her own accord has offered to give Nora 
lessons. How surprised you look, Gavin. Why, you are actually 
frowning over my piece of good news.” 
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“ You must let me get over my surprise first. You must recollect that 
I have never known Muriel make herself useful to any one before.” 

‘“‘ Gavin, how can you be so hard on poor Muriel! I am sure she 
is ever so much nicer than she used to be, and Lorraine is so fond of 
her. She is a different creature when she comes to us now. When 
I hear them laughing and talking I can scarcely believe it is the old 
moody Muriel.” 

“Oh, she is improved, I will grant you that! She is quite civil to 
me now, and her health is certainly better. We have to thank 
Mrs. Herbert for all this; but teaching Nora Scott—well, that is a 
new phase !” 

“It is to be a sort of Mutual Improvement Society,” returned 
Ellison quietly, for she knew that with all Muriel’s improvement there 
was still a great deal of friction and soreness between the brother and 
sister ; “we are all to have a share. But, as I told Mr. Vincent, I 
hope it will not be a case of too many cooks. Muriel is to teach her 
French and history and English literature ; she is to go to her for two 
hours every morning. I have undertaken needlework and sums, and 
Lorraine is to teach her music. She will come to us, for an hour or 
two, two or three afternoons a week, and bring Effie to play with 
Tedo. There is real, practical benevolence, Gavin. I hope you 
approve of it.” 

“T approve of everything you do,” he said affectionately ; “you 
are the best woman I know. Wasn’t Vincent properly grateful for al] 
this ?” 

“‘T think he was a little bit upset—he did not say much at first, 
until the others had left the room, and then he tried to thank me. 
Oh, yes, he is very grateful. I was glad to hear him say that Mrs. 
Drake made them very comfortable, and that, as the boys and Effie 
fairly lived on the common this lovely weather, their close quarters 
did not so much matter.” 

“ He really bears it very well,” returned Colonel Trevor. “ Vincent 
has a fine character; very few men at his age have so much on their 
shoulders. We are good friends, and he speaks to me pretty plainly ; 
he says sometimes that it is a relief to talk over his worries with 
someone ; he was dining with us last night, and we had a regular 
palaver in the smoking-room. Do you know, he has no private 
income, and he and those children live upon what Mr. Yolland 
gives him.” 

“‘ But there is some wealthy aunt, is there not, Gavin ?” 

“Oh, he was telling me all about that; and, as it is no secret, 
there can be no harm in me repeating it. I did not know that you 
had heard of her. Her name is Bretherton—she was his mother’s 
sister, but at least ten years older. A rich uncle had taken a fancy 
to her when she was a girl, and had left her a lot of money. She 
lives in a beautiful place in Wales. She is rather eccentric, and has 
an uncertain temper, and some of her ways were so odd that people 
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said she had a bee in her bonnet; but Vincent told me her 
eccentricity had arisen from a great shock when she was about five- 
and-twenty. She was very happily engaged, and the wedding-day 
was fixed ; but her lover’s family had kept from her the knowledge 
that he had heart-disease. It was thought that he was not aware 
himself how precarious his life was; one day as they were talking 
together, he suddenly put his hand to his chest and fell dead at her 
feet. She had brain fever after that, and had to go abroad, and her 
temper has always been queer since.” 

“Oh, poor woman! What a story!” exclaimed Ellison. 

*‘ There are lots of such stories, I fancy,” returned Colonel Trevor. 
“Many a dried-up old bachelor or weazened old maid has a 
sensational story in the background ; we most of us keep our private 
skeleton under lock and key. Happy those who have no such 
records in their past.” 

“‘ But how has Mr. Vincent contrived to offend his aunt?” asked 
Ellison, who seldom encouraged moralising. 

“Well, in this way ; when he was a child she was very fond of 
him, he used to spend weeks at Black Nest, as it is called, playing 
with her cats. She has a mania for Persian cats, and keeps a small 
army of them. She used to load him with presents, and at last she 
wanted to adopt him ; but nothing would induce the boy to leave 
his mother; he could not endure his aunt; for, in spite of her 
affection for him, she was tyrannical and uncertain, and the house 
was not a lively home for a boy. His mother and stepfather 
reasoned with him, for though neither of them wanted to part with him, 
they knew how greatly it would be to his advantage, for of course 
Miss Bretherton would have made him her heir; but Vincent was 
not to be coerced, and he spoke‘his mind so plainly one day to his 
aunt that she never forgave him, or took notice of him again. 
After Mr. Scott died she had allowed her sister two hundred a year ; 
but this had been discontinued since her death.” 

“Has not Mr. Vincent written to her and told her how he is 
circumstanced ? ” 

“Yes, for the children’s sake he thought it right to do so; but 
Miss Bretherton has taken no notice of his letter. I am afraid it is 
a bad business, and that her money will be left to charities. She 
seems a crabby, narrow-minded person, but it is hard lines for 
Vincent. He says himself, how is he to bring up those boys pro- 
perly unless he gets a living? Ellison, if anything happens to poor 
Mr. Yolland, do you think we could work on Sir John Chessington 
to’ give Vincent St. Jude’s? He would have a good house and five 
hundred a year.” 

“You and Mr. Tarrant might try; but very probably Sir John 
might want it for one of his own nephews. But please do not 
discuss it, Gavin ; I should be so grieved if anything happened to our 
dear old vicar. Highlands is not the same place without him.” 
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“No, indeed, and you are right to be loyal to your old friend; 
but the last account was not reassuring. Well, as usual, I find it 
difficult to tear myself away; but Tyler is coming to speak to me 
about the new conservatory, and I positively must go.” 

“ Are you really going to give in to Cousin Louise’s extravagance ? ” 
exclaimed Ellison in a reproving tone. ‘“‘ You are a good son, Gavin, 
you indulge your mother in all her whims, but it will cost a good 
bit, will it not?” 

“Ves, but I can afford it,” with a good-humoured smile; “and 
flowers are her hobby. ‘“‘ We all have our hobbies; yours is manag- 
ing and making people comfortable. Oh, here comes Mrs. Herbert 
with Muriel as usual in close attendance! Upon my word, she looks 
positively cheerful. I feel inclined to throw up my hat and say three 
cheers for Mrs. Herbert, only I am afraid Muriel’s face would wear 
a less becoming expression.” 

“Now, Gavin, you shall not tease her; I really begin to take 
Muriel’s part.” And so, laughing and jesting in the sweet evening 
sunshine, they parted at the little gate. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ERIC’S LITTLE BROTHER. 


ELLISON was right in her surmise. Mr. Vincent had left Brae Farm 
that afternoon, feeling as though he had acquitted himself badly; he 
had made a scant response to the kindly overtures that had been 
made to him on his young sister’s behalf, and yet all the time his 
heart had been full of gratitude. 

It is not always easy to express one’s feelings, especially if they 
lie deep down under the surface; only trivial light natures bubble 
over into instant words, but Eric Vincent’s temperament differed 
from these. 

His affections were strong and deep, his love for his mother had 
been a passion: few mothers and sons had so entirely understood 
each other; from a child Eric’s devotion for her had been a sort of 
religion. She was a cultivated, high-minded woman, and he had 
inherited her strong unselfish nature. Her death had created a blank 
in his life ; the loss of that perfect companionship and sympathy had 
changed his life into a wilderness ; her influence had permeated even 
his work ; he had never preached a sermon without reading it first 
to her; she had helped him with his poor people, and cheered him 
in despondent moments; suffering and weary as she might be, she 
had always welcomed him with a smile. “ How tired you look, Eric: 
come and sit down and tell me what you have done to-day ;” that 
had been her usual formula; her ailments were all kept in the back- 
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ground, and when her sufferings could no longer be concealed from 
his anxious eyes, it was her courage, her true Christian submission 
that had braced them both to meet the impending trial. 

As he walked back from the Farm, through the long leafy lane, 
sweet with honeysuckle and brier-roses, he was thinking of her: how 
happy his sweet mother would have been to know he had such kind 
friends near him. 

The removal to a fresh scene of work had been extremely bene- 
ficial to him, and he already slept better and looked a little brighter ; 
kind friends had already gathered round him, and seemed anxious to 
help him. ‘To a man of Eric Vincent’s temperament feminine sym- 
pathy is peculiarly acceptable, especially if it be applied with tact and 
delicacy ; and from the first Ellison had stretched out a kind helpful 
hand to the forlorn strangers ; her good sense and active benevolence 
told her exactly how far she might go without offending the young 
clergyman’s sensitive pride, and Lorraine had followed implicitly in 
her cousin’s footsteps. Their womanly finesse and management were 
never at fault, and it was a long time before Eric discovered how 
much he had to thank them for the smoothness with which daily 
life flowed'on at the cottage ; he only found it out by degrees. 

Nora’s lessons were successfully carried out, and her three teachers 
vied with each other in instilling knowledge into their docile young 
pupil. As Effie generally accompanied her sister to Brae House or 
to the Farm, the boys were left in Eric’s charge. He taught them or 
took them with him when he went to a distant parishioner. Colonel 
Trevor had good-naturedly brought them a cricketing set from 
London, and they often played cricket for hours together on the 
common near the cottage, while their brother sat writing his sermon 
at his window, and keeping watch over them. 

In the evening Nora was free to relieve him a little, and he could 
indulge himself with a solitary stroll after his day’s labour was over, 
or a dinner at Brae House or Price’s Folly. The boys were so happy 
in their free country life, that even Hugo was less eager to lead his 
little brother into mischief. An invitation to Brae Farm was always 
the reward for a week’s good behaviour ; but idleness at lessons, or 
any wild escapade, such as riding Brattle’s grey mare, for example, 
bare-backed over the common, while Eddie shouted at his heels, would 
immediately forfeit the treat. More than once Mrs. Drake was heard 
to say that she could not believe sometimes that there were four 
children in the cottage; “but then the young gentlemen are always 
doing their lessons with Mr. Vincent,” she would say, “ or playing their 
cricket on the common. They are seldom indoors, except for their 
meals, and as for little Miss Effie, she is no trouble at all.” 

Eric secretly marvelled when he saw the boys coming to their 
meals day after day with clean hands and faces and nicely-brushed 
hair, instead of rushing in dishevelled and heated after their usual 
fashion ; but the children soon enlightened him on this point. 
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‘*‘ Miss Lee says only cads sit down to their meals with dirty hands,” 
observed Hugo one day. “She says that is one way in which 
gentlemen are different from cads. She was quite vexed when Eddie 
forgot to go upstairs, and called him a little cad. You didn’t like 
that, did you, Eddie ?” 

“No; I don’t like cads,” returned Eddie sturdily; “but she 
called you a cad one day, Hughie,” and then Hugo grew suddenly 
red and changed the subject. Miss Lee had said a stinging word 
or two that Hugo would long remember. Sarcasm is sometimes 
salutary, and Hugo had winced more than once under a well-deserved 
stricture. Fairy Order had waved her magic wand over the cottage 
from Brae Farm, and even Eddie rushed away to wash his grubby 
little paws when he came in from play. 

Another matter puzzled Eric; but he pondered over it in heavy, 
masculine fashion for some time before he ventured to question Nora ; 
but one day his curiosity got the better of him. 

“Nora,” he said suddenly, when the boys had raced each other 
upstairs as usual, and Nora was taking the tea-caddy and jam from 
the corner cupboard, “I never have buttons off my things now. I 
suppose the ladies at the Farm have taught you to sew them on 
properly.” 

Nora hesitated a moment. “Well, no, Eric, Mrs. Drake always 
sews on your buttons, because she does them strongly; but I am 
learning to darn your socks. I learnt first on Hugo’s, because Miss 
Lee said yours were too nice and new to spoil, and that Dorcas had 
better do them until I had got clever; but I really am getting on 
nicely with my darning now.” 

Eric gazed at her with incredulous astonishment. “ Dorcas is one 
of the maids at Brae Farm, is she not ?” 

“Yes; and she is so kind, and works so beautifully. She is 
making new wristbands for your old shirts. She and Ruth are doing 
them between them; perhaps I ought not to have told you”— 
regarding him doubtfully ; “but Miss Lee told Mrs. Herbert that 
she had no other work for the girls, and that it would be a charity to 
employ them, so you see it is no trouble.” 

* And the boys’ things?” in a quick, hard voice almost as though 
he were displeased ; but Nora knew her brother better. Eric always 
spoke in that voice if he were feeling anything strongly. 

“Oh, we do the boys’ things between us!” she replied, with an 
important air. ‘‘ Very often Mrs. Herbert does them ; but sometimes 
Miss Lee helps. You see it is in this way, Eric: I have to take the 
boys’ things to Brae Farm that Miss Lee may teach me how to mend 
them ; but if they are very bad—that rent in Hugo’s sailor shirt, for 
example—Mrs. Herbert always does them, because she says Mrs. 
Drake cannot possibly have time for the boys’ clothes, and she rather 
enjoys mending. Of course it is very good-natured of her; even 
Miss Lee says so sometimes ; but she will have it that she likes it.” 
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Eric was silent. The problem was solved with a vengeance; so the 
poor boys and he himself owed their freedom from rags and dis- 
comfort to those dear women at Brae Farm. Miss Lee had set her 
maids to work secretly on his behalf, and Mrs. Herbert, with gentie 
motherliness, kept the little lads tidy, and it was all done under the 
plausible pretence of teaching Nora to work; and Nora herself took 
it all as a matter of course. ‘They were very good to her; but then 
the ladies were good to every one. It was their nature to be kind— 
that was how Nora put it. With a child’s unconscious selfishness 
she accepted all their kindness, and returned it by loving them with 
all her warm little heart. 

Eric knew well how many good things came to them from the 
Farm—chickens and eggs and delicious cream and preserves: but 
when he thanked Miss Lee a little gravely and formally for her gifts, 
she always smiled and said they were for the children. “ Mrs. 
Herbert and I always spoil children,” she said, in this way sheltering 
herself and him from any awkwardness, ‘“ One can give the children 
things and look after them,” she remarked to Lorraine afterwards, 
‘when one could not well offer them to Mr. Vincent,” and Lorraine 
agreed to this. 

With all his courage and unselfishness, Eric Vincent at times felt 
as though life were too hard for endurance ; his circumstances were 
abnormal, and all his love for his young brothers and sisters could 
not prevent his feeling them heavy responsibilities. The narrow 
dimensions of the cottage fretted him ; the boys’ voices jarred on his 
nerves, in spite of Brae influence, and Miss Lee’s hints. Nora was 
too young to manage, and he was far too inexperienced to direct her. 
His mother had taken all domestic burdens on herself, and as far as 
Eric knew, everything had gone smoothly. It worried him when 
Nora consulted him about the dinner, and the weekly bills were 
always prodigal of vexation ; Eric had to appeal to Mrs. Drake at 
last, and after that things went better. 

“He is a dear young gentleman,” observed the good woman to 
Ellison one day, “and what’s more he is a godly minister; but he 
knows no more than a babe what things ought to cost, and missie is 
as bad. ‘Do you think we can afford it, Mrs. Drake?’ she will say to 
me, half crying ; but there, I do my best to help them. The boys 
have fine appetites, to be sure; but as I tell Mr. Vincent, it is better 
to pay for bread and butter than send for the doctor; but he do sigh 
so over the bills.” 

**T suppose they have their butter from Brattle’s,” returned Ellison. 
“ Brattle keeps good butter, but it is dear. Why not send to the 
Farm as well as for the milk and eggs?” and then a glance of great 
significance passed between them. 

“We get butter now from the Farm; it is a sight cheaper, 
Mr. Vincent,” remarked Mrs. Drake in an easy tone, as she cleared 
breakfast a few days later. “It is sweet, you may depend upon it, 
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for Eunice is a rare butter maker, and knows her work, and you will 
find the difference in the bills,” which Eric certainly did. With four 
children butter was an important item, for the little Scotts liked their 
butter thick and plenty of it; but it may be doubted whether the 
mistress of Brae Farm made much profit. 

Eric was thinking of Nora’s artless remarks as he walked rapidly 
down the quiet road. He admired Miss Lee immensely. Her calm 
stateliness and even temper had made an impression on him from 
the first, and he was strongly interested in Miss Trevor, partly on 
account of his growing friendship for her brother, and partly because 
of her unique personality. A community of tastes and pursuits created 
sympathy between them. He had never met any girl before who 
could enter into his scholarly interests and pursuits. He did not 
think her handsome—no one did at first think Muriel handsome ; 
but there was something unusual about her face and style; and then 
she did not look happy. This roused his sympathy afresh, and 
before long Muriel felt as though she had a second friend. 

But even at this early stage of their acquaintance there could be 
no denying that the young widow attracted Eric. It was quite true, 
as he had said to Muriel, when she was discoursing on her friend’s 
virtues, that he had never met any one like Mrs. Herbert. In a faint, 
far-off way she reminded him of his mother; but Mrs. Scott, even in 
her son’s partial eyes, lacked Mrs. Herbert’s warm, sunshiny disposi- 
tion. He thought, with a smile, of something Nora had once said, 
“We all save up things to tell Mrs. Herbert.” Somehow he had 
lately found himself doing the same. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CHEVELEY WOODs. 


Huco’s birthday was in the following week, and, unknown to him, 
Joe Brand and Daniel were busily engaged in leisure hours in making 
a new hutch for the splendid white rabbit that Sam Brattles had 
procured for his mistress, and which she had already promised as a 
birthday gift. 

With her customary good-nature, Ellison had ordered Mrs. Tucker 
to make a large cake, with Hugo in pink sugar at the top, and had it 
sent to the cottage. 

Effie, who was down first, rushed up to her brothers’ door, in great 
excitement : “Oh, do get up, Hughie,” she exclaimed ; “you are eight 
years old, and that is too old to lie in bed; and Miss Lee has sent 
you a real wedding cake all covered with lovely white sugar.” 

This was such startling news that no boy could be expected to 
dress himself under such circumstances, and the next moment twq 
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little white figures, with bare, pink legs were revolving round the 
breakfast table in wild ecstasy, much to the astonishment of a 
passing rustic. Such a cake had never entered their imagination. 

“Tsn’t it lovely, Eddie? Don’t you wish it was your birthday 
too? But you shall have a big slice.” 

“My birthday will be in September,” returned Eddie, with un- 
doubting faith that equal good luck would attend him; and then 
Mrs. Drake came in and scolded them soundly. 

** Now you ought to know better, Master Hugo,” she said sharply ; 
“running about with naked feet, and all those doors open, and Master 
Edmund so delicate!” But Hugo only laughed, and threw back his 
wild lock of hair. ‘And for all the world they looked like two 
cherubs,” as she told her husband afterwards, “in their white night- 
shirts—and nothing else on ”—which was rather a baffling description 
of cherubic attire. 

It was hardly to be wondered at if the boys were slightly demo- 
ralised that morning, for never had any previous birthday, not even 
Eric’s, known such a programme. First, they were to go up to Brae 
Farm and see the rabbit, and be regaled with bread and cream in the 
dairy, then there was to be a picnic, a real picnic, in the Oaklands 
Woods. Miss Lee had planned the whole thing, though she was 
not to be of the party, as she had promised to go up to town with 
Mrs. Trevor. Mrs. Herbert was to take command of the expedition, 
and Miss Trevor was to be her lieutenant. The donkey-cart was to be 
packed with hampers of good things, and Dorcas was coming to help. 
They were to have dinner and tea in the woods, and boil a real 
kettle, and Eric had promised to join them in the afternoon. Colonel 
Trevor would have come too, but he had to go to his club, so they 
were obliged to do without him; but Daniel was to play cricket with 
them in the Oaklands Meadow, for the little boys were devoted to 
Daniel, and Nora had promised to play too. 

Never was there such a picnic. The whole menagerie was to 
accompany them—Hugo could not be induced to leave Humpty- 
Dumpty, as the white rabbit was called, behind him; so it was to 
travel in a basket, lined with lettuce and cabbage leaves, for fear it 
should faint by the way. Where Mrs. Herbert went Tweedledee 
went too, and in his mistress’s absence Bairn condescended to make 
one of the party. To every one’s amusement, Muriel brought Admiral 
Byng, and he behaved much as Fanny Kemble’s cat did, when she 
relates how he accompanied the family in their walks, and when the 
dogs in their gambols rolled him over, he swore at them and, picking 
himself up, resumed his trot. Admiral Byng was too prudent to get 
into the dog’s way; he and Bairn respected each other, and were 
mutually stiff and tolerant; but for Tweedledee the Admiral had a 
vast contempt, and when the puppy approached too near his 
ominous swearing filled Tweedledee with terror. 

Tedo had refused to ride in the cart unless his little love Effie sat 
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beside him; but, as Hugo wanted to drive, there was a little argu- 
ment ; it ended by Lorraine carrying Tedo, and the boys driving off 
in triumph, 

“Tt is Hugo’s birthday, darling,” she said, as not unnaturally Tedo 
fretted at this usurpation of his beloved Jenny. “We must make 
Hugo happy on his birthday. Look, Effie is walking beside us as 
good as gold, and she wanted to ride too, but we must all give way 
to Hugo to-day.” 

It was a hot July day, and Lorraine, who was weary with carrying 
her boy, felt with delight the refreshing shade of the pine woods, the 
soft green light rested her eyes; she put Tedo down, and he walked 
on contented, holding Effie’s hand. Nora was a little ahead of them 
with Muriel; the donkey-cart and Dorcas and Daniel had long 
vanished out of sight. 

It was a lovely spot; a small circular clearing in the very heart of 
the wood ; and was known to the Brae people by the name of the 
Meeting Place, for of old picnics had always been held there. 

At the Meeting Place there was a break in the dense foliage which 
afforded a charming peep of the long sunshiny meadow, with the 
great red house standing against its background of dark woods. 
It was a view that Lorraine especially loved, and she always would 
have it that it reminded her of the Palace Beautiful ; she loved to sit 
there, with Tedo playing with the fir-cones at her feet, breathing the 
sweet spicy incense of the pines, and revelling in the dark solemn 
aisles, and the soft indefinable green light that permeated the long 
vistas. 

In their stillness and silence the Cheveley Woods often seemed to 
her like an enchanted forest ; and she was not alone in this feeling, 
for Muriel shared it: she loved nothing better than a solitary stroll 
through the pine-woods. 

Luncheon was the first business of the day, and, as soon as the 
hampers were unpacked, the little party gathered round the table- 
cloth, which Effie and Hugo had tastefully embellished with a border 
of fir-cones. 

It was a curious dinner-party, for the animals were amongst the 
guests. Admiral Byng was soon discussing the leg of a chicken with 
the leisurely dignity of a well-behaved cat ; Bairn was also on his best 
behaviour; but Tweedledee, who was young and foolish, uttered 
short barks of excitement at every fresh course, and whined dolefully 
when he was not helped first. Even Jenny left off browsing on the 
young bracken to thrust her rough nose over Hugo’s shoulder in a 
search for more succulent food. Humpty Dumpty was revelling on 
all kinds of delicious salads in his basket, and the whole party were 
enjoying themselves so much that Hugo was obliged at last to roll on 
the ground out of sheer ecstasy, and it was at once incumbent on 
Eddie to roll over him. 

“Oh, do sit up, boys,” exclaimed Lorraine, in pretended alarm, 
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“or Tedo will be doing the same; he is getting such a mimic!” But 
she was too late. The little fellow, excited by so many novelties, had 
already trotted after them, and flung himself down on the interlaced 
legs and arms beneath him. 

“Hold tight, Tedo,” exclaimed Hugo, in a smothered voice, ‘and 
we will roll down into the meadow.” But this was promptly checked 
by Lorraine. 

“Take them off to play cricket, Daniel,” she said, snatching up her 
boy. ‘Nora, you had better leave Effie with us. She and Tedo will 
play quietly together when those noisy boys are gone.” 

Hugo was irrepressible. “ Let’s pretend we are Indians on the war 
trail, and on the look out for scalps,” he exclaimed, and he uttered a 
wild yell as a war cry, and flew down the wood. Eddie scrambled 
after him, shrieking with delight, and Daniel followed with the 
wickets and bats. 

** Now we shall have peace,” observed Lorraine, “and Dorcas can 
clear the dinner things and light the fire for tea. What a pickle 
Hugo is! I am afraid one of these days he will lead Eddie into 
mischief. Eddie never seems to have a will of his own; he is 
Hugo’s shadow.” 

“T am afraid I am not fond of boys,” returned Muriel, in a fatigued 
voice. “ Hugo’s noise has made my head ache. Girls suit me 
better—they are quieter and not always in perpetual motion. I am 
getting very fond of Nora. There is something very sweet in her 
disposition. She is not specially clever ; but I find her so tractable 
and intelligent.” 

“So do I; and Ellison says the same. We all appreciate Nora ; 
but I confess that I have a weakness for Hugo. He is a thorough 
little scamp, and I am afraid he will always be in hot water with the 
authorities ; but he is affectionate and generous. And then he is so 
good to Tedo.” 

“Ah, he has found the way to your heart, then!” returned Muriel. 
** But who could help being good to Tedo? There are exceptions to 
every rule, and though he is a boy he is a darling.” 

Lorraine smiled and looked at her boy. Heand Effie were happily 
engaged in constructing a fir-cone mountain. The shouts of the 
children in the meadow below were still audible, but they were fast 
dying away. Dorcas had carried off the plates to the keeper’s 
cottage. She would come back presently with them nicely washed, 
and her kettle full of sweet spring-water. “If your head aches, why 
do you not have a nap? I shall be quite happy without talking.” 
But Muriel negatived this at once. 

“Oh, no, it is getting better already, and I would much rather talk 
to you. Somehow, though we are always together, we do not often 
have one of our old talks. The children are always interrupting us ; 
besides, you have become such a busy person.” 

“My time is pretty well occupied certainly,” replied Lorraine 
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cheerfully. ‘The poultry yard really gives me a good deal to do, 
and then I have Nora’s music and plenty of plain sewing, and there 
are other ways in which I help Ellison. You have no idea how much 
she does for the poor people of Bramfield. She very often asks me 
to go to this person, or that, with a basket of good things, and then 
Tedo and Jenny and I start off. I call myself her almoner; but 
really the poor people are so nice to me. They often ask me to come 
again, though | tell them I am nearly as poor as they. I have so 
little to give them ; but they do not seem to mind that.” 

“I think the poor people like you best, Mrs. Herbert. Ellison is 
very much liked and respected; but her neighbours are just a little 
bit in awe of her. She tells them of their faults rather plainly.” 

“And she is right in doing so”—rather warmly, for Lorraine 
always took up cudgels on her cousin’s behalf. In her eyes Ellison 
was as near perfection as frail human nature allowed her to be. She 
often made Muriel smile by telling her quite seriously that even 
Ellison’s faults were grand. “I mean,” she explained, feeling her 
remark was somewhat Irish, “that even her faults are not little and 
mean as most people’s are. Certainly she is right,” she went on. 
“Ellison has more moral courage than I have. I am detestably 
selfish, if you only knew it. I do so love saying pleasant things to 
people, and putting ‘wherret’ in the background. Do you know 
that word, Muriel? I think it so delightfully descriptive. At 
Bramfield they tell you that they are in a pother or wherret, and that 
they are just heckled with the plague of it. Well, I am a foe to all 
‘ wherret.’ ” 

“T do not believe you, Mrs. Herbert. You have plenty of moral 
courage. I remember the time when you spoke pretty plainly to me.” 

“Yes, and I have often wondered since at your forbearance ; but, 
dear”—laying her hand gently on Muriel’s—“I was so troubled 
about you, that I could not help speaking.” 

“IT am thankful you did,” was the low reply. ‘Your words have 
come true, Mrs. Herbert. I certainly feel a different creature, and no 
longer an inanimate, useless log; but I have new interest in life 
now,” and Muriel’s eyes were dark with feeling. 

“ T hope you will have many new interests,” returned Lorraine in 
a pointed tone; but Muriel’s thoughts had travelled suddenly into a 
new groove. 

“If only Gavin were different, and not persist in misunderstanding 
me,” she sighed; ‘ but I begin to lose heart. I am always trying to 
get on with him, but he never sees it; and yet he is so nice with 
every one else.” 

“Yes, indeed; his manner is always so pleasant, no one can 
help liking Colonel Trevor. And he is so good to your mother!” 

Lorraine paused ; this subject always puzzled her. Muriel in her 
confidential moments would complain bitterly of her brother’s want 
of affection ; but Lorraine could never see any outward coldness in 
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his manner. She thought Muriel was morbid on this subject, and 
she was certainly wanting in tact and forbearance. 

“We never do agree on any subject, and it is so tiresome,” con- 
tinued Muriel. When she spoke of her brother her expression always 
changed and grew hard. “He has no sympathy with my pursuits, 
and he is always lecturing me because I do not care for tennis, or 
riding, or dancing, like other girls.” 

“He is so active himself, that he thinks exercise necessary for every 
one. Colonel Trevor is right, Muriel; it is a pity that you do not 
care for riding.” 

“ Riding makes my back ache; I have told you that before, Mrs. 
Herbert,” a little resentfully ; ‘and I am not strong enough for tennis. 
Gavin has no right to pronounce an opinion so authoritatively on my 
pursuits ; if he would ask me to walk with him I should be willing to 
do so, but he has no desire for my companionship.” 

A sudden light dawned on Lorraine. She had had a suspicion 
before that a great deal of Muriel’s irritability and contrariety was 
due to jealousy ; probably she felt her place in her brother’s affection 
was usurped by Ellison. 

With a sudden impulse she charged Muriel with this, and to her 
surprise, instead of denying it, Muriel broke into a perfect passion of 
tears ; and then Lorraine knew that she had put her finger on the 
wound. 

A few soothing words and a caress or two soon calmed Muriel’s 
agitation. 

“‘ How did you find out?” she said, brushing away the tears. “I 
never meant to tell you that; but it has been so hard to bear all 
these years. I am his only sister, since Maud and Florence died, 
and yet I am nothing to him.” And then, little by little, by dint of 
judicious coaxing and questioning, it all came out. 

From her childhood Gavin had been her idol; the little sensitive 
child had worshipped from afar the big strong soldier brother; but 
with her excessive shyness, not even her mother had guessed this. 

When he went to India, his letters were eagerly looked for and 
perused ; and when he married her imagination centred on her unknown 
sister-in-law. Helen Trevor’s lovely face and sweet womanly letters 
had won her from the first. Her death had been an awful shock, 
and when Gavin returned to England, wrecked in health and happi- 
ness, a worn-out weary invalid, her one thought, her one longing had 
been to devote herself to him. 

If, as Eric Vincent said, “some natures are magnetic,” others seem 
unhappily the reverse; a shy gaucherie will often conceal a heart 
glowing with the tenderest affection, and a total lack of expression 
will give a seeming coldness to the manner. Unhappily Gavin mis- 
understood his young sister from the first; her shy, timid manner 
repelled him ; he thought her cold and wanting in natural affection, 
because her very excess of emotion kept her silent. 
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He was not in a fit state to judge correctly, and Muriel’s complex 
individuality was not easy to read; even her mother misunderstood 
her, and reproached her for her want of attention to poor Gavin. 
Muriel never defended herself, but this reproach nearly broke her 
heart ; she loved Gavin so dearly that she would have died for his 
sake, if, by doing so, she could have brought back Helen to life; she 
had counted the days, and had lain awake many nights before his 
return, and yet she was accused of want of affection. 

Muriel’s faulty temper always made her harder under rebuke, she 
was too proud to explain or set herself right with either of them, and 
so from day to day the little rift widened, and the breach grew 
larger. 

From the first Ellison’s tact and gentleness had commended her to 
Gavin ; disappointed in his own sister, he instinctively turned to Ellison 
for comfort ; and Muriel, set aside and voted peculiar, felt that she 
had no share in her brother’s affections; and the bitterness of dis- 
content leavened her daily life. 

“Oh, I was so miserable until you came,” finished Muriel ; “no 
one needed me—not even mother—and sometimes I was too tired 
and wretched to take pleasure in my beloved books. Life was a regular 
Sahara, and I could not find an oasis.” 

“Your low spirits were a great deal owing to bad health ; you were 
preying upon yourself. Muriel, dear, thank you for telling me all 
this ; that is indeed treating me like a friend. I will not say anything 
more, for I see Mr. Vincent coming. I will go and meet him, and 
that will give you time to recover yourself.” And Lorraine moved 
away. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE LYTTELTON AND BERESFORD GHOSTS. 


3y CHARLES BRUCE-ANGIER. 





AY E have only to turn over the 
pages of Mr. -John Ingram’s 
‘Haunted Homes of England,’ to 
recognise how events that cannot be 
explained by any mere natural laws, 
are to be met with all through the 
ages. Most of our “Stately Homes 
of England” have been at one time 
or another the theatre of some so- 
called supernatural incident, the 
exact circumstances of which have 
been handed down with great minute- 
ness from “sire to son.” Of all these 
stories relating to Demonology, Ghost- 
seeing and the like, but few I fancy are to all 
appearance so well established as the startling 
events which have taken place in the families of Lyttelton and Beres- 
ford, and which I propose to make the subject of the next few 
pages. For though many of us may have heard something of “ Lord 
Lyttelton’s Ghost,” and that of “Lord Tyrone’s in the Beresford 
Family,” yet perchance few really know the exact circumstances 
relating to the “appearance” after death of these departed noblemen. 
In the latter part of the 18th century, Epsom in Surrey was a 
fashionable watering-place, and its straggling town was at that time 
the haunt of the gay world, not as now for a single race week, but 
for a good half of the year. Those who are familiar with the Epsom 
of to-day must also know “ Pit Place,” a country house of some pre- 
tensions, named not after the “Great Commoner,” but from having 
originally been built in one of the chalk pits which abound on the 
edge of the Surrey downs. It is now, I believe, the residence of a 
private family, but in the days of the great personage before mentioned, 
it belonged to Thomas, 2nd Lord Lyttelton, who had obtained it in 
payment of a “ debt of honour.” 

It is well known that this young nobleman was distinguished alike 
for his abilities and his profligacy, which the Duke of Buckingham, 
who ruined himself ‘emp. Charles II., or the witty Duke of Wharton 
who followed his example under George I., could hardly have equalled. 
Lord Lyttelton was a warm supporter of the ministry of those days, 
and, indeed, had contrived to make himself in some measure a “ pillar 
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of the State.” His father, who had been raised to the peerage by 
George II., was “famed for his domestic virtues and his personal 
character,” but his son, as I have hinted, disdained to follow the 
paternal footsteps. 

Towards the end of November 1779, Lord Lyttelton had gone 
down from London to Pit Place, Epsom, with a gay party of friends. 
On the evening of the 24th of the month he had retired to rest at 
midnight, having spent the evening with his guests at his favourite 
pastime “ cards,” when his attention was arrested by the fluttering 
of a bird tapping its beak against the window. He had but just 
extinguished the light, and was about to compose himself for sleep, 
but he started up in bed to listen. 

He gazed into the darkness for a minute or so, when he saw, or at 
all events fancied that he saw a female figure robed in white enter— 
whether by door or window has not been recorded—and quietly 
approach the foot of the bed. He was surprised, and doubtless by 
no means agreeably, when the figure opening its pale lips proceeded 
to inform him that in three days from that very hour he should cease 
to live. 

Now there is a superstition in country parishes that a person about 
to die is often forewarned by the appearance of a dove or pigeon ; 
springing from such a belief was the Duchess of Kendal’s fancy that 
George-I. flew in at her window in the shape of a raven. 

Lord Lyttelton regarded this intimation of his approaching demise 
as a reality and as a message from the spirit-world. 

Next morning he related it to his friends as such, and during the 
next two or three days it preyed upon his mind, and threw an 
effectual damp over the entire house-party. 

The third night approached. It arrived. The guests simulating a 
forced gaiety sat down to dinner and played their rubbers as usual. 
Eleven o’clock came ; and during a temporary absence of the host, 
somebody, in order to cheat the ghost and the sooner to put an 
end to Lord Lyttelton’s fears, put the clock on a few minutes. Twelve 
o’clock came, and the party having as they imagined effectually “ laid 
the Ghost,” broke up for the night. 

A few minutes later found Lord Lyttelton, apparently in the best 
of health, sitting up in bed, his valet mixing him a customary draught ; 
but no spoon being at hand, the man proceeded to the pantry for one, 
which lay only at the stairs foot. 

He could not have been absent from his master’s room for more 
than a minute or possibly a minute and a half; but when he re- 
turned he found his master lying back at full length upon the bed, 
motionless, and no efforts to restore consciousness were of any avail. 
Lord Lyttelton was dead, having died on the third day, as the spectre 
had foretold. 

The records of the Surrey coroner for the year 1779 are no longer 
extant, nor is it known whether a2 formal inquest was held on the body, 
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Among other guests, there was staying in the house at the time 
Lord Fortescue, a cousin of Lord Lyttelton, Mrs. Flood, lady 
Amphlett or Afflick and her daughters, and the well-known Michael 
Angelo Taylor, M.P. Of these Lord Fortescue and Mrs. Flood 
have left behind them certain statements relative to the death of 
Lord Lyttelton. Mrs. Flood’s account entitled ‘ Remarkable Dream 
and Circumstances attending the decease of Thomas Lord Lyttel- 
ton,’ was in the possession of the uncle of the deceased peer the 
1st Lord of the 2nd creation. She says in it that on Thursday 25th 
of November, 1779, when Lord Lyttelton came down to breakfast 
he declared to her and to the three Misses Amphlett, who were 
“lodged” in his house in Hill Street, Mayfair, that he had had an 
extraordinary dream. 

He said he thought that he was in a room into which flew a bird ; 
which appearance was changed into that of a woman dressed in white, 
who bade him prepare to die, to which he answered: “I hope not 
soon ; not in threemonths?” She replied: ‘Yes, in three days.” He 
said he did not much regard it because he could in some measure 
account for it, for that a few days previously he had been with Mrs. 
Lawson when a robin red-breast flew into her room. After he had 
dressed himself that day he went down to the House of Lords, and 
before starting remarked to the ladies that he thought he did not look 
as if he were going to die. In the evening of the following day, 
Friday, he told the eldest Miss Amphlett that she looked melancholy. 
“You are,” said he, “ foolish and fearful ; I have lived two days, and 
God willing, I will live out the third.” 

On Saturday morning he told the ladies that he was very well, and 
that he believed he should “cheat the ghost.” Some hours afterwards 
the whole party drove off to Epsom. 

Mrs. Flood says that he ate a good dinner upon his arrival at Pit 
Place, and took an egg for his supper, nor did he appear to be at all 
out of order. Not a word is said about the altering of the clocks. 
Upon retiring he talked cheerfully to his valet, and particularly inquired 
of him what care had been taken to provide “ good roles ”(?) for his 
breakfast next morning. “He stepped,” said she, “into bed with his 
waistcoat on, and as Stuckey his servant was pulling it off, he put his 
hand to his side, sank back, and immediately expired without a groan.” 

Lord Lyttelton’s uncle further states that Dr. Fothergil told him 
that his nephew the preceding summer had suffered from a bad pain in 
his side, and that he “conjectured” that some great vessel in the part 
where he felt the pain had given way, and to that he owed his death. 

We now come to Lord Fortescue’s narrative written down by the 
Dowager Lady Lyttelton who says that one day Mr. George Fortescue 
called upon her in London, and in the course of conversation, told 
her that he had often heard from his father, Lord Fortescue, some 
details of the death of Lord Lyttelton. He said that his father 
was in London in November 1779, and one day went to see his 
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cousin Lord Lyttelton who was also in town, and who the previous 
day had made a fine speech in the House of Lords. He found him 
in bed, though not ill, and on his rallying him for it, the other 
replied: “Well, cousin, if you will wait in the next room a little 
while, I will get up and walk out with you. He did so, and in the 
course of their walk they crossed the churchyard of St. James’ 
Piccadilly. Lord Lyttelton, pointing to the gravestones, said, ‘‘ Now 
look at all these vulgar fellows; they die in their youth at five-and- 
thirty, but you and I who are gentlemen shall live to a good old age.” 
The walk ended in their getting into a carriage and driving down to 
Epsom. ‘They dined and chatted cheerfully together with a party of 
friends, and no allusion was made to any remarkable occurrence. In 
the evening Lord Lyttelton withdrew into his room earlier than Lord 
Fortescue, who so far from having any anxiety or curiosity on his 
mind respecting his cousin, sat before the drawing-room fire, his feet on 
the fender, and soon quietly dropped asleep. From this slumber he 
was presently aroused by Lord Lyttelton’s valet rushing into the room 
crying, “ Help! help! my lord is dying.” He ran upstairs and found 
that all was over. Lord Fortescue heard nothing either then or for 
some days afterwards about the dream, or the ghost, or the prediction 
of his death, which facts he therefore seemed inclined to entirely 
disbelieve. 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, in his amusing and chatty ‘ Memoirs of His 
own Time,’ has something to say relative to Lord Lyttelton’s myste- 
rious decease. 

He firmly believed it to be the result of some power more than 
human, but adds that the Lytteltons of the last century suffered 
from a certain constitutional irritability of the nerves which appears 
to have predisposed them to such shocks, which produced, or at 
all events hastened, the end of this young nobleman. Wraxall further- 
more points out that his father, the first lord, always manifested the 
greatest credulity on the subject of apparitions, and that a female 
cousin of the deceased died in a somewhat similar way four years 
afterwards. 

The good old chronicler happened to be dining at “Pit Place” 
some five years after the tragic event, and he had the curiosity to 
visit the bed-chamber where the unfortunate young man had met 
with his sudden and mysterious end. He was shown the bedstead 
on which he died, and the casement against which the bird had 
tapped its beak and fluttered its wings so maliciously. 

A Mr. Andrews, M.P. for Bewdley, Worcester, who in his youth was 
the boon companion and fellow-rake of Lord Lyttelton, reveals to us 
some interesting facts relative to the character of his departed friend. 
“He was remarkable,” says Mr. Andrews, “for what may be called 
unusual cowardice in one so determinedly wicked. He never really 
repented, and yet he never could quite stifle his conscience. He 
never would allow, yet he never could deny the existence of a world to 
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come, and he contemplated with unceasing terror what his own state 
would probably be in such a world if there was one. He was always 
either melancholy with fear or else mad with defiance.” 

On one occasion he came down to breakfast pale with the agony he 
suffered in a dream, in which he fancied that for his sins he had been 
enclosed in a globe of iron of the dimensions of the earth, and heated 
red-hot. At that time all the world was execrating Mrs. Brownrigg, 
who was hanged for whipping to death one of her apprentices, a little 
girl, Lord Lyttelton had the greatest horror and hatred of her name, 
and to aggravate his punishment he thought that this wretch was shut 
up with himself in the globe of iron. 

He would frequently discuss with his friend Andrews the question 
of a future state, for it was a subject he harped upon incessantly. 
One day not long before his death he said to his friend, “‘ Well, if I 
die first, and am allowed, I will come and inform you.” And this 
death was, as we know, attended by many reports and counter- 
reports of ghosts and warnings. Mr. Andrews himself says, “It zs 
true that the fluttering of a bird was heard, but it was zof true that 
the ghost of any departed lady whom he had wronged had appeared 
to him and warned him of his approaching end. It zs also true that 
he believed he would die as the clock struck ‘twelve’ on Saturday 
night, and that the clocks were put on in order to deceive him. It 
7s also true that he was found dead in bed with his watch in his 
hand but a few minutes after the stroke of ‘twelve.’ But further- 
more it was equally true that on any great or sudden agitation he 
was subject to a swelling of the throat which without immediate 
assistance might have killed him by strangulation.” 

We now come to the most astonishing portion of the story. 

Andrews was at his house at Dartford, Kent, when Lord Lyttelton 
died on Saturday night at Epsom, a good thirty miles off. Mr. 
Andrews had his house full of visitors, and he expected Lord 
Lyttelton, whom he had left in his usual health, to join them the 
next day. It happened that Andrews, feeling somewhat indisposed 
himself that Saturday evening, retired early to bed, requesting Mrs. 
Pigou, one of his guests, to do the honours for him. When in bed 
he fell into a sound sleep, but was waked between eleven and twelve 
o’clock by somebody opening his bed-curtains. It was Lord Lyttelton 
himself in a night-gown and cap which Andrews recognised. He 
spoke plainly to him and said he had come to tell him that all was 
over, and also informed him that there was another world, and bade 
him repent. 

Now in life Lord Lyttelton had been fond of horse-play, and what 
we now call “bear-fighting,” and as he had often made his friend 
Andrews the subject of his jokes, the latter had threatened him with 
chastisement the very next time it should occur. 

On the present occasion, thinking the annoyance was being renewed, 
he threw at Lord Lyttelton’s head a pair of slippers, the first things he 
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could lay his hands upon. ‘The figure, at this reception, retreated to 
a dressing-room, which had no ingress or egress excepting through 
the bed-chamber. 

Andrews, now fairly nettled, leaped out of bed and followed it into 
the dressing-room. But it was not there. Surprised and annoyed, he 
returned to his room which he carefully examined. The door was 
locked on the inside, yet no Lord Lyttelton was to be found. He was 
astonished but not alarmed, so convinced was he that it was only a 
trick of Lyttelton’s whom he supposed must have arrived after he had 
gone to bed. He rang for his valet and inquired of him whether Lord 
Lyttelton had not arrived. ‘The man replied in the negative. “It is 
childish to tell me that he has not come,” said Mr. Andrews, out of 
humour. That he is somewhere in the house I am positive ; he was 
here just now playing some trick or other upon me.” But how he 
could have got into the room and out again fairly puzzled both master 
and man. Convinced, however, that he was still somewhere about, 
Mr. Andrews, in his annoyance, ordered that no bed should be given 
to him, saying that he might go to an inn or sleep in the stables. 

It chanced that Mrs. Pigou was obliged to go to town early the 
following morning. What was her astonishment on arriving in London 
to hear that Lord Lyttelton had died the previous night about the 
time that he was seen at Dartford. She immediately sent off an 
express with the news to Mr. Andrews, who upon receipt of it swooned 
away. He could not understand the affair, and it had a most 
serious effect upon his health, and to use his own words, he “was 
not himself or a man again for three years.” 

Such is this celebrated ghost story stripped of all ornamental 
drapery of romance. For is not truth everywhere stranger than 
fiction? Lord Brougham mentions the story in the first volume of 
his autobiography. His father heard the particulars from Lady Affleck 
in 1780, “and there never was,” says he, “to all appearance a 
better authenticated fact than the story of Lord Lyttelton’s Ghost.” 
What more remains for me to add except, that taking it all round, the 
tale has an astonishing halo of authenticity surrounding it, and was 
much talked of in society a hundred years ago. 

Another well-authenticated ghost story which has afforded perhaps 
a greater amount of theorising and controversy among succeeding 
generations is the following tale, which has been handed down as 
substantially true in the Beresford family, of which the Marquis of 
Waterford is the head. 

John, Earl of Tyrone, and Nicola Hamilton, a younger daughter 
of Hugh, Lord Glerawley, were born in Ireland in the reign of that 
witty gentleman who won from his admirers the sobriquet of the 
“Merry Monarch.” They are stated to have been cousins, though 
Sir Bernard Burke in his official capacity denies the relationship, 
and they were almost of the same age, and were brought up in the 
principles of Deism by the same person, But their guardian dying 
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while they were still young they fell into different hands. The 
persons who now had charge of them, though they used every 
possible means to eradicate from their youthful minds the erroneous 
principles in which they had been brought up, were unable to 
overcome their scepticism. And though the cousins were now 
separated from each other, yet they continued to regard one another 
with a sincere and cousinly affection. 

Meanwhile, the years rolled by, and they were no longer children. 
Each had made a solemn promise to the other that, whichever 
should die first would, after death, appear to the other in order to 
declare what religion was most acceptable to the Supreme Being. 

Nicola shortly after married Sir Tristram Beresford, but the friend- 
ship of the two Deists remained firm as ever, and they frequently 
met. 

In the year 1693 Lord Tyrone became seriously ill. Nicola, Lady 
Beresford, was at that time staying with her sister at Gill Hall near 
Dromore, and she suffered much anxiety on account of her cousin’s 
illness. One morning Sir Tristram noticed that his lady came down 
to breakfast looking unusually pale, and in a state of nervous tremor. 
He inquired anxiously after her health and whether anything had 
happened. But she only replied: 

“No, no, I am as well as possible.” 

“ But you have hurt your wrist! Have you sprained it?” said he 
presently, observing a black riband bound round it. 

She replied once more in the negative, adding: 

“Let me conjure you, my dear Tristram, never more to inquire 
the cause of my wearing this; you will never see me henceforth 
without it; if it concerned you as a husband to know the reason [ 
would not for a moment conceal it. I never in my life denied you 
a request, but of this I must entreat you to forgive a refusal, and 
never more to urge me further on the subject.” 

“Very well,” said he, smiling; “since you so earnestly desire me, 
I will inquire no further.” 

The subject was then dropped. Lady Beresford next inquired 
eagerly if the post had come in; her husband replied in the negative. 

In those days, I fear, the post was not always punctual to an hour 
or even a day or so. In a few minutes Lady Beresford rang the bell, 
and repeated her inquiry. 

“Do you expect letters,” asked her husband, “that you are so 
anxious about the arrival of the post?” 

“I do,” she replied. “I expect to hear that Lord Tyrone is dead. 
He died last Saturday at four o’clock.” 

“TI never in my life,” said Sir Tristram, “believed you to be 
superstitious before; you must have had some idle dream which 
has alarmed you.” 

At this moment, however, a servant opened the door and delivered 
a letter sealed with black wax. 
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* Tt is as I said,” cried Lady Beresford. “He is dead!” 

Her husband opened the letter, which was from Lord Tyrone’s 
steward, and contained the melancholy information that his lordship 
had died the previous Saturday, October 14th, at the hour which 
Lady Beresford had named. 

A few months later Lady Beresford gave birth to a son. Sir 
Tristram himself died seven years after, in 1701. After his decease 
his widow maintained a strict seclusion, visiting no family except 
that of a neighbouring gentleman, named Gorges, who lived with 
his wife and one son of about Lady Beresford’s own age. This son, 
who became eventually a lieutenant-general, Lady Beresford, after a 
few years of widowhood, married. 

This marriage was in most respects a mésa//iance, and, as is not 
uncommon in such cases, these second nuptials turned out to be 
most unhappy ones. 

Gorges treated Lady Beresford with contempt and even cruelty, for 
he turned out to be a most abandoned character, devoid of every 
principle of virtue and humanity. By this second marriage Lady 
Beresford had two daughters, some time after which event she had 
the sense to demand a separation from her profligate husband. 
They lived apart for several years, when she was induced by his 
repeated professions of contrition for his former behaviour to forgive 
him and live with him again. In due course she was about to 
become a mother for the third time; and not long before this event 
was expected to take place, she sent for her daughter, Lady 
Riverston, and a few other friends to spend the day with her, for 
said she: 

“T am forty-eight to-day.” 

“No,” answered a clergyman who was present, “ you are mistaken ; 
your mother and I have had many disputes concerning your age; so 
once happening to go into the parish church where you were baptised 
I resolved to put an end to my doubts by searching the register, and 
I assure your ladyship that you are but forty-seven this day.” 

“You have signed my death-warrant,” cried she; “I have not 
much longer to live, and must therefore intreat you all to leave me as 
I have something important to say to my elder children before I die.” 

When the visitors had retired Lady Beresford immediately sent to 
desire that her daughter, Lady Riverston, Lady Betty Cobbe, and 
her son, of whom Sir Tristram was the father, and who was then 
about twelve years of age, would repair to her apartment immediately. 
When they came to her she motioned her attendants to retire. “ For,” 
said she, “I have something of importance to communicate to you 
three before I die, for my end is not far distant. You, Lady Betty, 
are no stranger to the strong friendship that always existed between 
Lord Tyrone and myself. We were educated under the same roof in 
the principles of Deism, and when subsequently we fell into different 
hands, all the endeavours of our friends could not persuade us to 
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embrace revealed religion, yet their arguments, though they failed 
to convince us, were powerful enough to stagger our faith and to 
leave us wavering between two opinions. In this perplexing state of 
doubt and uncertainty we made a solemn promise to one another that 
whichever should die first, would, if permitted by the Almighty, appear 
to the other to declare which religion was most acceptable to Him. 
Accordingly one night during the last illness of Lord Tyrone, when 
Sir Tristram and I were in bed, I waked and discovered Lord Tyrone 
sitting by my bedside. I screamed out and endeavoured to awaken 
my husband. ‘ For heaven’s sake, Lord ‘Tyrone,’ cried I, ‘by what 
means and for what purpose come you here at this hour of the night ?’ 

*** Have you forgotten our promise, then?’ said he. ‘I died last 
Saturday at 4 o'clock, and am permitted by the Supreme Being to 
appear to you to assure you that revealed religion is the /rwe and 
only one by which you can be saved. I am further permitted to warn 
you that the son about to be born to you will grow up and marry 
my daughter. Not many years after the child’s birth Sir Tristram 
will die, and you will marry for your second husband a man by 
whose ill-treatment your life will be made miserable. You will bring 
him two daughters and afterwards a son ; you will die in giving birth to 
that son on completing your forty-seventh year.’ 

*** Great heavens,’ replied I, ‘cannot I prevent this ?’ 

** Undoubtedly you can,’ said he. ‘You are a free agent and 
may prevent it by resisting every temptation to a second marriage. 
More I am not permitted to say. But if you neglect these warnings 
you will be miserable indeed.’ 

**¢ May I ask,’ said I, ‘if you are happy ?’ 

““* Had I been otherwise I should hardly have been permitted to 
appear to you thus.’ 

““*T may therefore infer that you are happy ?’ 

“ He smiled. 

**¢ But how shall I, when to-morrow morning comes, be convinced 
that your appearance thus to me was real and not the mere phantom 
of my own imagination ?’ 

*“** Will not the news of my death be sufficient to convince you ?’ 

“*No,’ said I, ‘for I might have had such a dream, and that 
dream accordingly come to pass. I wish to have some strong proof 
of its reality.’ 

***'You shall,’ he said; then he waved his hands and instantly 
the bed-curtains, which were of crimson velvet, were drawn up through 
a large iron hook by which the tester of the bed, which was of an 
oval form, was suspended. ‘ In that,’ said he, ‘ you cannot be mistaken, 
for no mortal arm could have performed it.’ 

“* True,’ said I; ‘but as we sleep we are often possessed of greater 
strength than when awake; asleep I might have done it, and I shall 
therefore still doubt.’ 

“He then said ‘ You have a pocket-book lying here in which I will 
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write—you know my hand!’ and he wrote something in pencil on one 
of the leaves. 

«Still I may doubt even this. Though waking I could not imitate 
your hand, asleep I might.’ 

“Vou are hard to please,’ said he. ‘If I touched you—but I 
must not—it would injure you irreparably, it is not for spirits to touch 
mortal flesh.’ 

*‘¢T should not regard much a slight blemish.’ 

“Vou are a woman of courage; hold out then your hand.’ 

“T did so and he struck my wrist ; his hand was as cold as marble ; 
in 2 moment the sinews shrank up and every nerve withered. 

“¢ Now,’ said he, ‘let no mortal eye see that wrist while you live. 
It would be sacrilege.’ 

“ He ceased speaking ; I turned to him again but he had disappeared. 
I felt thrilled with horror; I lay in this condition for some time when 
a shower of tears coming to my relief I fell asleep. When I awoke it 
was broad daylight and Sir Tristram was already up. I arose, and 
having dressed myself, contrived with the aid of a long broom, but 
not without a great deal of difficulty, to pull down the curtains, as I 
imagined their extraordinary position would excite attention. Next I 
locked up in my bureau the pocket-book containing the ghostly writing, 
and took and bound a piece of black ribbon round my wrist. After 
the decease of my ever-lamented husband I had every intention of 
remaining a widow in order to escape the fate in store for me.” 

Lady Beresford then told Lady Betty and her two children how, 
during her widowhood, she had kept up an intercourse with one family 
only, and that it was the son of that house who had proved the destroyer 
of her future peace. 

“In a few years,” said she, “I ceased to regard him with in- 
difference, yet I endeavoured by every means in my power to conquer 
my fatal passion, and, indeed, I fancied that I ad conquered my 
feelings when one day he came to bid me good-bye before joining his 
regiment. ‘The moment that he came into my presence he fell on his 
knees before me, and told me that he was miserable, told me that I 
was the cause. At these words all my former fortitude forsook me, I 
gave myself up for lost, and without further hesitation consented to a 
private union. After afew unhappy years, the conduct of my husband 
obliged me to live apart from him. I also hoped by this means to 
avoid the fatal end of the prophecy. But it was not to be. Alas! 
I have this day heard upon indisputable authority that I have 
lain under a mistake all these years, and that I am only forty-seven 
to-day, and of the near approach of my death I have no doubt. 
When I am dead I wish you, Mary, to unbind my wrist, so that 
yourself, my son, and Lady Betty may behold it.” Lady Beresford 
lastly conjured her son so to behave as to merit his union with the 
daughter and heiress of Lord Tyrone. Feeling tired after so much 
talking, she then composed herself to sleep. And her children calling 
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her attendants desired them to watch the sleeper carefully, and should 
they observe the slightest change to call them. They then quitted 
the room. 

An hour passed ; a long, dreary hour of silence. They listened at 
the door but all was still. In about half-an-hour more a bell rang 
violently. ‘The son and daughter rushed to their mother’s room, but 
only in time to hear the servants exclaim: “Oh, she is dead, her 
ladyship is dead.” Lady Riverston then ordered the apartment to be 
cleared, and with her brother Sir Marcus, knelt down by the side of 
the corpse, lifted up the hand, and unbound the ribbon, finding the 
wrist in exactly the state that Lady Beresford had described, its 
sinews shrunken up, and every nerve withered. 

This wonderful tale has been handed down in the Waterford family 
for several generations, and has found a place in most works on 
Demonology and the Supernatural. Sir Marcus Beresford eventually 
married—as was predicted—Lady Katherine Le Poer, the “ Ghost’s ” 
daughter and heiress. 

In due course he was created in right of his wife Earl of Tyrone. 
His son became Marquis of Waterford. 

The pocket-book and ribbon were long in possession of Lady Betty 
Cobbe. And an oil portrait of Lady Beresford used to hang in 
Tyrone House, Dublin, representing her with a black riband bound 
round her wrist. 

The room in which Lord Tyrone appeared to her at Gill Hall, now 
the seat of Earl Clanwilliam, is still shown to visitors. Lady Beresford 
was buried in St. Patrick’s cathedral, Dublin, where she still lies. 
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EOPAzZ. 
By M. A. M. Marks, AuTHoR or “MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 


HE was called Topaz because she wore pale-yellow gowns, and 
“always had a yellow rose in her bosom in summer; but, of 
course, she had another name. 

Topaz lived when ladies wore scanty gowns with no trains—gowns 
cut low in the neck and very short-waisted. People must have been 
more hardy then than now—even bed-gowns were made low-necked 
—to keep the neck white, it being firmly believed by our grand- 
mothers that a high-necked bed-gown gave one a yellow neck. 
Long or short sleeves were a matter of taste; ladies generally had 
a pair of long sleeves to draw on when they went out, or, perhaps, 
when they were cold. Very elegant ladies wore their gowns so 
scanty that, when the gown happened to be of fine Indian muslin, 
it was scarcely safe to sit down. But, if the gowns were skimp, 
the bonnets were ample—the Leghorn was not spared. And the 
kerchiefs with which the ladies covered their white necks were 
enriched with needlework, which would have cost as much as all 
the rest of the dress was worth if it had been bought. Most ladies, 
however, embroidered their own kerchiefs and tippets and gowns— 
some with flowers and leaves so solid that you could tell one pattern 
from another in the dark, and some with stitches as fine as those 
the spider tacks her web together with. Some were worked in colours 
and some were as white as the muslin and the ladies’ necks. 

Topaz had worked a little pattern of rose-buds on the kerchief 
she was wearing. It was not one of her best, but it was so large that 
she wore it tied in a loose knot, and her yellow rose was stuck in the 
knot. Her gown was a very pale buff with tiny pink and white 
rose-buds all over it. It had puffs at the shoulders, and long, tight 
sleeves, and a little frill at the bottom, underneath which the most 
casual observer could see that Topaz wore shoes with red heels to them. 

Topaz had chestnut hair, and it was all drawn to the very top of 
her head with a high tortoiseshell comb to keep it there, so everyone 
could see how gracefully her head was set on her long slim neck. 
She had hazel eyes, too, with such full lids that she generally looked 
rather dreamy. She had a very delicate skin, and she said she was 
“ frightfully freckled,” but her cousin Nan could never find more than 
three very little ones on the bridge of her nose. ‘Topaz was slim and 
tall. This is surely a sufficient description of her, and this is how 
she appeared to the eyes of a young artist who had come to take her 
portrait, and who passed under the window as Topaz stood looking out. 
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She looked out over a terrace and a slope of greensward, to a 
great wood, which was part of a famous forest. It was near the 
midsummer’s day of an old-fashioned June. The box-trees on the 
terrace were cut in the shape of cheeses; their shadows fell along 
the terrace. The forest seemed to be all round the house; the sun 
was going down behind it, and all that part of the forest was 
swimming in a golden haze. From the east there came towards 
the house the converging squadrons of the rooks, whose city was in 
the immemorial elms which rose high over the manor chimneys. 
The rooks had seen them miles away and were coming straight 
home; but the young artist, just under the house, heard the ca-ca’s 
that filled the air and made the sky seem like some busy market- 
place, and looked about him to see for what harbour these black 
sails were steering. And so looking, he saw a lady at a window, 
and, before he knew what he was doing, he had made her a bow. 
People did bow in those days. It was not so many years since 
every gentleman who met a lady in the street and stopped for a little 
conversation, clapped his hat under his arm, and kept it there until, 
with a scrape and a flourish, he wished her a “ Good-day.” 

Topaz, seeing a stranger, drew back and disappeared, and the 
young artist, who had turned very red, went on to the front door, 
smiling to himself as he went. 

He was expected, and was informed that his room was ready for 
him, by Mr. Plasket, the squire’s confidential servant, who was butler, 
valet, and steward all in one, besides acting as clerk on an emergency, 
when a vagrant was brought up for summary justice, or a young 
woman who had got into trouble, wished to speak to his worship. 
Mr. Plasket himself showed the gentleman to his room, puffing and 
blowing as he went up the broad, shallow stairs. The room looked 
into the elms, so the artist’s curiosity as to the rooks was immediately 
satisfied. He could even see some of the little rooks at supper—in 
what might be called the dassevi//e—for the highest nests were up in 
the tree-tops, far too high to be overlooked by any but winged Paul 
Prys. Besides the rook nurseries, and parlours, and bedchambers, 
the artist could see into the great yard, like a farm-yard, which lay at 
the back of the house. In fact, it was a farm-yard. There were 
cow-sheds, and barns, and pig-sties, and racks filled with hay, and 
coops wherein, no doubt, were brood-hens. ‘There was a pond just 
outside a five-barred gate, and from the pond the ducks were coming, 
one after one, in a waddling procession, towards the duck-house ; 
one or two had already wriggled in at the little door. Presently, the 
half-door of the cow-shed was pulled open, dragging over the Augean 
straw which seemed to be the foundation on which everything was 
reared. A man came out carrying two milk-pails, then a woman 
also with milk-pails. Then there seemed to be a movement of some 
kind in the shed. ‘The artist, who had opened his lattice, heard a 
shrill screech ; another maid ran out, and a stream of something white 
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began to trickle over the tawny straw. The artist thought he could 
see the dim outline of a cow standing in the shed ; she put her head 
down, and he thought she kicked something. Just then, a clock 
struck; over his head it seemed. He looked up, and saw that there 
was a clock in a little red-brick turret just above him. 

The young artist had but just changed his plain travelling dress for 
a snuff-coloured suit, and had not by any means finished his survey 
from the window, when a message was brought him that there was 
tea in the drawing-room, if he pleased to take any, and that the squire 
would see him there. So, with a parting glance at himself in the 
long, narrow mirror which hung over the dressing-table, he went down- 
stairs. 

“Mr. Malory,” said his conductor, a raw youth in shabby livery, 
opening the door of the drawing-room. 

The room was very long, and rather narrow and low-ceilinged. 
Malory had a long way to go before he reached the little table at 
which Miss Topaz sat, with her Italian greyhound at her feet. Malory 
made a low bow, to which the lady replied by the haughtiest of 
curtseys. Topaz thought that Mr. Malory was a presuming person 
for having saluted her as he went by the window. It would have 
been more becoming to have passed on as though he had not seen 
her, and not to have saluted a lady who might not even have been 
the person he took her for. And yet he looked a gentleman, if one 
came to observe him. When Topaz reseated herself, he, too, had 
sat down. 

“ Pray, sir be seated,” she had intended to say, but she said 
instead, “shall I give you a cup of tea?” 

“If you please, madam,” said Malory; and when she had poured 
out the tea, he rose and took the cup from her hand, and sat down 
again, and sipped his tea, all with such consummate self-possession, 
that Topaz began to feel a little awkward herself. 

Sir Francis had not at all prepared her for this handsome and 
well-bred young gentleman. What was it he had said? Topaz had 
the letter in the black satin bag which hung from her waist, but of 
course she could not read it now. Really, snuff-colour is very 
becoming to a clear complexion. Mr. Malory was undoubtedly 
handsome ; and it would have been a pity to hide his rich brown hair 
with powder. How very expressive dark eyes can be in a man! 
Well-marked eyebrows, too, are a great addition to the countenance, 

“JT am sorry that my father is not yet come in, sir,” said Topaz 
presently, with something very much like an apology in her tone. 

“I perhaps arrived a little earlier than he expected me?” said 
Mr. Malory. “The coach was, I believe, unusually punctual.” 

“What ? Mr. Malory? That’s right, make your sitter’s acquaintance 
while you can!” 

This was the squire, a red-faced old gentleman in a very neat tye-wig 
and a flowered waistcoat, rather more showy than the present fashion. 
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Perhaps, indeed, he was partly responsible for her insensibility to 
the attentions of the good-looking young rector, whom the squire had 
presented to the family living a year ago; and to the attractions of 
Captain Dewguard. 

But Topaz was both astonished and frightened when Sir Francis’ 
letter arrived, by the eightpenny post and a special messenger from 
Meddlicote. The squire blurted out Frank’s secret long before he 
came to that part of the epistle which enjoined secrecy. 

“ Thornithwaite! Bless my soul! Why, it must be from Frank! 
Bless the lad! I should never have so much as dreamed of holding 
him to it! Topaz, child, art sure thou won’t have Dewguard? You 
might make a worse match; though to be sure, the fellow’s a namby- 
pamby. Well, never mind him; here’s Frank all agog to come 
a-wooing ; wants to know if you are married, or going to be. What 
shall I say to him, child? Is there any hope for him? Bless my 
heart! Just as I was thinking that most-like his mother meant to 
marry him to some raw-boned Cumberland lass! Ah, if his poor 
father had but been alive! Well, child, what shall I say to him? 
Bless me, I was to keep the thing secret; well, the cat’s out now! 
I suppose, miss, I may tell him to come as fast as post-horses can 
bring him, eh? Ah, if he’s like his poor father, I should know him 
in a thousand. Poor Hugh had the very brightest blue eyes ever 
I saw in either man or woman.” 

The squire had let out the secret ; but if Sir Francis had dropped 
no hint of his errand, Topaz could scarcely have met him with entire 
forgetfulness of that kiss, which she only remembered by tradition, 
but which she nevertheless blushed to remember. She straightway 
began to conjure up an image of Sir Francis, handsome, blue-eyed, 
young, and adorned with all manly virtues and gentlemanly ac- 
complishments. Perhaps she would not fall in love with him, despite 
all these advantages; or, perhaps, he would not fall in love with her. 
This last was an unwelcome thought from which Topaz took refuge 
in opening a brass-handled, cedar-scented drawer, and taking out her 
best India muslin, with pale-yellow ribbons. She put it on to try 
the effect. Then she unlocked a little old-fashioned ivory casket, and 
took out a topaz necklace, which had belonged to her mother, and 
which, when she was a child, she had thought equal to any of Queen 
Charlotte’s jewels, and but a very little behind the Crown-jewels 
themselves in splendour. So greatly had she admired the flashing 
amber stones, that she would scarcely wear any colour but some shade 
of yellow. And this was how it was that she had got her name. It 
was once given her by the squire, in jest, and it had stuck to her ever 
since. Cousin Nan came in and found Topaz, arrayed in all these 
glories, contemplating herself in the old swing looking-glass, and 
exclaimed : 

“ Bless the child! dressing up for Sir Francis before he comes?” 
“Oh, Nan,” said Topaz, crimsoning down to her lace-tucker, and 
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throwing her arms round Nan’s neck, “I wonder if I shall like 
him ?” 

“ And if he will like me, you sly puss,” said Cousin Nan. 

Cousin Nan ought to have been called Mrs. Nancy, at least, for she 
was a widow. Her husband was a cousin of Topaz’ mother; he had 
not made Mrs. Nancy a very happy wife, and when he died, from the 
effects of a drinking bout, he did not leave much beside debts 
behind him. So Mrs. Nancy was glad to accept the squire’s offer of a 
home. She was a good-natured, comfortable soul, stout and motherly 
of aspect, and with the softest heart in the world. Her broad, 
beaming countenance could hardly frown, even when she was put out ; 
for maids will be tiresome, and even Cousin Nan cou/d be provoked. 

Sir Francis’ next letter (written in answer to one from the squire, 
bidding him come down to try his luck at cutting out a whipper- 
snapper captain of horse, who was monstrously smitten with his girl) 
was dated from Paris, whither he said he had been compelled to go 
on business. “Pretty business, I'll warrant!” said the squire in- 
credulously. “One would think the lad’s father was a banker, to 
hear him talk. Well, a young man will have his fling, I suppose, and 
he wants to take advantage of the Peace, and make hay while the 
sun shines. Precious hay, I'll be bound; but better sow your wild 
oats before marriage, nor after.” 

Topaz thought the squire severe in these remarks, but she wished 
that Sir Francis had put off his business to another time. Very soon, 
there came another letter, also from Paris. In this Sir Francis said 
that his mother had expressed a strong desire to possess a portrait of 
the young lady in whom they all took so much interest. His mother 
hoped, he added, that the daughter of her husband’s old friend would 
some day venture upon a journey to the northern wilds, which, savage 
and inhospitable as they were called, had a grandeur of their own for 
those who knew them well. (Eighty years ago, people had very 
different ideas of the picturesque from ours; soft, swelling hills, and 
flowery vales were considered much more fitting subjects for an 
artist’s pencil, than jagged rocks and furious torrents.) Sir Francis 
went on to say that his mother’s birthday was approaching, and that 
he wished, if possible, to make her a birthday gift of Topaz’s 
miniature, and should esteem it a great favour if he might be per- 
mitted to send a young gentleman who had a very pretty talent in 
portrait painting, to take the lady’s portrait. The young gentleman, 
added Sir Francis, was personally known to him as a young man of 
respectable birth and education, and of presentable manners. He 
could put up at an inn in Meddlicote; Sir Francis believed the 
Manor was at no great distance from that town ; by his own account 
would require but a few days for his task. 

“Tut, tut,” said the squire, “we must find a bed for the fellow 
here, of course; he can’t go seven miles out and seven miles in 
every day!” 
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Sir Francis’ next letter (still from Paris), after elaborately thanking 
the squire for granting his request, had announced that Mr. Malory 
should instantly receive instructions to set out for the Manor, and 
enclosed a letter for Miss Topaz, which she read for the first time 
when the squire handed it over to her; for the second, third, and 
fourth times when she went to bed; for the fifth time (but imper- 
fectly) by the light of the moon, which shone in and awoke her; for 
the sixth and seventh times on awaking in the morning. ‘Topaz 
now had the letter by heart; but she pulled it out of the little black- 
satin bag which served her for a pocket a great many times in the 
course of that day and of the succeeding days—in fact, as often as 
she happened to find herself alone. 

“Madam,” said Sir Francis in this epistle, “although I have not 
as yet the happiness to know you, I trust I shall not be deemed 
presumptuous if I thus express my thanks for the kindness you have 
promised to do my dear mother in permitting Mr. Malory to take your 
miniature. I hope you will not find the process very tedious. 
Mr. Malory is a person of agreeable, unobtrusive manners; and I 
have enjoined him to use all convenient expedition. It is with 
lively impatience that I defer for a single day my own visit to the 
Manor. Dare I hope, dear madam, that the delay is but half as 
irksome to you as to, madam, your most obedient, tho’ unknown 
servant, Francis.” 

Sir Francis’ real surname being of no manner of importance, I 
will not even take the trouble to fit him with a borrowed one. It 
is more to the point to observe that, whereas for many years 
Miss Topaz had thought of her little sweetheart as Frank, she now 
always called him Sir Francis even in the secrecy of her maiden 
day-dreams. 

It was pure curiosity which prompted her to slip away from the 
gentlemen, and, retiring to her chamber, read once more that passage 
in Sir Francis’ letter which had hitherto interested her the least— 
Mr. Malory was “agreeable and unobtrusive,” and was to do his 
business with all speed and begone. No more information con- 
cerning the artist could be extracted by a hundred perusals. 

“Why, child, reading Sir Francis’ letter by starlight?” said the 
jolly voice of Cousin Nan, who had been away at Meddlicote all 
day on a visit to a friend. “I’m come back safe and sound, though 
the grey mare was as skittish as ever. So Mr. Malory is arrived ; 
got off the coach at the end of Pretty Maids’ Lane, had his port- 
mantle carried up by Will Thatcher, hath been put in the clock-room, 
and is at politics with the squire. The white brood-hen hath sat on 
one of her chicks and killed it; and the brindled cow has kicked 
the pail over again, and had like to have broke Hodge’s leg, and the 
squire vows she shall pack next fair-day. You see, I am well posted 
up in the news, and know everything that has happened while I was 
at Meddlicote,” 
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Mr. Malory began upon the portrait the very next morning. 
Topaz sat to him in the drawing-room. Mrs. Nancy began a new 
piece of worsted work the same morning. It represented—that is, 
the design from which she worked represented—the meeting of 
Jacob and Rachel. It was intended to form a pair with another 
piece, which she had lately finished, of Hagar and Ishmael. Mrs, 
Nan, however, busily tracing-in the outlines of Rachel and her 
fleecy sheep—whose heads filled the corner next the well—was able 
to spare Mr. Malory a good deal of attention; indeed, the conversation 
became quite lively sometimes. 

“*T fear my chatter distracts you, Mr. Malory,” said Cousin Nan at 
last. In rising from her seat to fetch some more worsted, she had 
happened to see that Mr. Malory’s work was not near so much 
advanced as her own. But Mr. Malory said he rather liked to be 
talked to if he might be permitted to reply but seldom. “I have not 
attempted to sketch in the features yet,” he added. “TI always find 
that one sitting is well spent in studying the expression, and deciding: 
on the pose which best suits the sitter. I think, however, that I have 
just caught Miss Topaz looking as I should wish to depict her, and 
with your permission, I will ask for a few moments’ silence.” 

For a good while after this there was nothing to be heard but the 
click of Cousin Nan’s needle and a slight scrape as Mr. Malory 
hastily rubbed a little more Indian ink on his palette. To be sure, 
Topaz heard some other sounds—the cooing of her doves, whose 
cage hung in the old apple-tree; the buzz of a stray insect; the 
hoarse note of a cuckoo, and the beating of her own heart, which 
had given a great leap when Mr. Malory said he had caught the true 
expression of her features. What expression could it be? Topaz had 
read somewhere of a very great painter who always contrived to put 
his sitters’ characters into their faces. Sometimes the sitters were 
angry, but the painter used to say, “I cannot help it, I have painted 
you as you are.” Topaz began to feel very uncomfortable. What if 
Mr. Malory were putting some horrible expression into her face. He 
seemed very clever—perhaps he could read people. ‘“ There is nothing 
in me he might not read,” thought Topaz, “but I hate to be read.” 
Her fingers unconsciously stole up to the topazes of her necklace ; she 
had put it on to be painted in. Yet it was too absurd to suppose 
that Mr. Malory would paint a disagreeable picture for Sir Francis. 
She blushed hotly, and tried to think of nothing, lest Mr. Malory 
should guess what she was thinking of. 

“ How quickly you are doing it, Mr. Malory!” cried Cousin Nan, 
from her tambour-frame. ‘“ But I have always heard that the quicker 
such things are done the more likely they are to be successful.” 

“Indeed, madam, I trust it may be so,” replied the painter ; “and yet 
I have also heard that time plays a great part in most human concerns.” 

“But surely the catching of an expression must be done instantly, 
or not at all?” 
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“TI think so, madam. I believe that everything pertaining to the 
understanding must be instantaneous, in the last resort. We puzzle 
over our lessons at school for many hours, and then in a flash the 
meaning starts forth from the dark page. And we grope about in 
each other’s souls, it may be for years, and one day some unexpected 
moment shows us more than all the years which went before could 
discover, and the person who was a riddle to us is a riddle no 
longer.” 

Topaz could not help her eyes wandering to Mr. Malory’s as he 
said this. She could not read aright the half-triumphant expression 
of his, but he knew that her own eyes asked, “ How much do you 
mean by what you have been saying?” 

It was as she looked at this instant that he finally painted her, her 
dark eyes full of questioning, and her fingers absently playing with 
her necklace. 

“With your permission, madam, I will do no more to-day,” said 
Mr. Malory at last. “I have already done much more than I 
expected at a first sitting. Will you look at my attempt now, or will 
you wait until I have had time to make it more nearly what I wish 
it to be?” 

“T protest, ’tis charming, Mr. Malory!” cried Cousin Nan, hastily 
sticking her needle into Rachel’s heart, in order to give the more 
undivided attention to her rival limner’s work. ‘Do come and look 
at it, Topaz ; ’tis charming ; and so like you, I protest I had known it 
anywhere. Mr. Malory has given you a look, though, which I never 
remarked in you before. See, what do you think of it? Nay, 
Mr. Malory, I am carefulness itself!” 

So saying Mrs. Nancy lifted the sheet of ivory between two dainty 
fingers and thumbs, and held it out to Topaz. 

“No, no, cousin, I won’t see it till ’tis finished ! ” cried Topaz, and 
she put her hands before her eyes; too late, however, not to have 
caught one hasty glimpse of two beautiful painted eyes. 

Topaz was angry with herself for having displayed such vehemence. 
She rose from her chair and walked to the window to get rid of an 
ill-humour and a blush, for neither of which she could have given the 
slightest reason. 

It happened that at this moment, and before Mr. Malory had 
finished putting up his colours, the cook sent to beg Mrs. Nancy to 
step into the kitchen and see the raised pasty before it was put into 
the oven. Topaz might just as well have gone too; for, although she 
had on her necklace, her dress was an ordinary morning-gown. But 
she remained standing in the deep window, a little hidden by the 
short drab curtain, and looked out into the trees, among whose thick 
June foliage the sunbeams got so entangled, that they were obliged to 
break themselves up into all sorts of fantastic-shaped fragments before 
they could get out again. 

“ How beautiful it is! How peaceful!” said Mr. Malory, who had 
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come to look out too, but who stood at a perfectly respectful distance 
from Miss Topaz. ‘God grant it be never disturbed by the alarms 
of wars, like the unhappy countries I have seen. ’Tis a land worth 
dying for!” 

“Do you think there are any fears of an invasion, sir?” asked 
Topaz, surprised. “I thought the Peace - 

“ The Peace is hollow; it will not last.” 

Mr. Malory was silent for a few minutes, for as long as a thrush 
took to sing a whole verse of his song. ‘Then he went on again. 

* Look at that walnut-tree on the lawn,” he said; “ but I am for- 
getting, you have known it all your life. But see how richly the 
shadows fall among its leaves. Then see how light and dark seem to 
be playing bo-peep with each other in those acacias, and how the 
masses of the elm-foliage round themselves into sunshine. ‘The same 
sun shines on them all, but no two trees cast the same shadows, any 
more than any two men produce the same effect on those around 
them. Doubtless the grass knows which tree’s shadow is falling on 
it, just as we know in whose presence we are.” 

“Do you think we do know?” said Topaz rather listlessly. 

“Yes ; we know if we choose to know; not if we are resolved to 
know only that which we desire to know.” 

“You are too deep for me, Mr. Malory.” 

“Nay, madam, the wearer of those stones should not complain 
of riddles.” 

“T do not understand you, Mr. Malory,” said Topaz, rather 
haughtily. 

“Do you not know that the topaz is the stone of the diviner—the 
riddle-guessing stone ?” 

“No.” 

“Then I need not wonder that you have not guessed my riddle.” 

Mr. Malory said this so lightly, that Topaz could not resent it. 
And just then Cousin Nan came back, and bade Mr. Malory make 
haste, or he would scarce have time to put up his colour-box before 
dinner. 

At dinner, Cousin Nan told the squire that Mr. Malory had been 
marvellously happy in catching the likeness. ‘Though, as I said at 
the time, he’s given her a new kind of look, too. But, then she has 
never been painted before, and I daresay everybody looks a little 
different in a picture; ’tis but natural. I’m sure I wonder Topaz 
could sit so still; ’twould fidget me past bearing.” 

“T will paint you, madam, if you will allow me,” said Mr. Malory, 
“busy at your worsted-work. You would make an admirable three- 
quarter-length sketch.” 

“Nay! My face is too old and ugly to be worth my spending 
any money on having it painted,” quoth Cousin Nan, who was indeed 
bluntness itself, and who had not the least idea that she had said 
an awkward thing. 
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“T should be only too happy,” began Mr. Malory, and then 
stopped, and appeared himself to be a little confused. “Miss Topaz 
would not see my poor beginning, sir,” he said to the squire, after 
an instant’s pause. “And she was right. "Tis scarce fair to judge 
of an unfinished work, or of a once-seen acquaintance; both may 
prove better or worse than they promise.” 

“‘She’s afraid you’ve made her too ugly, Malory,” said the squire. 
“Depend upon it, that’s it. Eh, puss?” And the squire pulled 
Topaz’s ear. 

Next morning, however, Mr. Malory, coming into the drawing- 
room a little before the hour appointed for the sitting, caught Topaz 
taking a stolen peep at the miniature, which had been carefully laid 
in one of the drawers of the Indian cabinet. 

“You see, Mr. Malory, that curiosity has got the better of me,” 
she said, resolved, since she was fairly caught, to face it out. 

“T am flattered. I feared that so humble a painter as I could not 
even excite so much as a little feminine curiosity, ” he said. 

“ And have men no curiosity ?” 

“They have indeed, madam. But the curiosity of a man 
generally regards the originals of such things as these. What do you 
think of the likeness ?” 

“Nay, we are no judges of our own faces. But why have you 
given me so puzzled a look?” 

“* Because you wear one so often.” 

A retort rose to Topaz’s lips, but she suppressed it, and when Mrs. 
Nancy came in with her work-basket, and sat down to Jacob and 
Rachel, who stood on their canvas by the window, Mr. Malory was 
hard at work, and Topaz on her high-backed chair, with the grey curtain 
for a background, sitting, her cousin declared, as still as a picture. 

Mr. Malory talked a good deal this morning about London, about 
pictures, and lastly about politics and the probability of another war. 

“These are dreadful times,” said Mrs. Nancy, deftly putting in 
Jacob’s eyebrow. “I’m thankful that no one very near to me is in 
the army. I’ve some cousins, to be sure, in the militia, but that 
hardly counts, unless we really were to be invaded.” 

‘We shall never be invaded while Nelson lives,” said Mr. Malory. 
‘In such times as these, a young man feels ashamed of spending his 
days in ease and safety.” 

“Lord! Mr. Malory, everybody can’t go to fight,” cried Cousin 
Nancy. 

“The more need that those should go who can.” 

“If you think so, Mr. Malory, I wonder you did not—that is, I 
mean, are not ” Topaz suddenly became aware that she had 
spoken rudely, and she stammered and reddened. 

“That I am nota soldier? It has been the desire of my life to 
enter the navy, Miss Topaz, but I listened to the entreaties of a 
widowed mother, and became instead what you see me.” 
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‘Sir Francis’s father was in the navy,” said Cousin Nan. 

“T know it, madam,—I believe indeed ’twas his example which 
fired me.” 

That afternoon, Mrs. Nancy who was fast conceiving a high opinion 
of Mr. Malory, asked him if he were disposed for a walk in the forest, 
as she and her cousin meant to go thither, and look for wild straw- 
berries. Mr. Malory made himself vastly agreeable in the course of 
this walk. He told the ladies much of Paris, mingling anecdotes 
(which he had heard, he said from an emigrant abbé) of the Reign of 
Terror, with more cheerful details of the intended institution of the 
Legion of Honour. 

“They have stripped off all the old gilt from the ginger-bread,” 
said Mr. Malory, “and now they are glad to get tinsel rather than 
go any longer in plain republican simplicity. The French Republic 
made but one step from simplicity to masquerade,” he continued 
(he was holding aside a bramble, as he spoke, the ladies having 
expressed a wish to take one of the narrower paths), “and if I am 
not much mistaken they will make but one more from masquerade 
to military despotism; and all the world knows what is the next 
step after that.” 

“Why, what is it, Mr. Malory?” said Cousin Nan, who was 
beginning to think Mr. Malory a very great politician. 

“Empire, madam. ‘The First Consul knows something of history, 
and doubtless, on his Italian Campaign, did not tread in the steps of 
Hannibal and of Cesar for nothing.” 

“Dear heart! What pleasure can men find in killing one another?” 
cried Cousin Nan. “I protest I would not be a king or a great man 
for all the world, and be always wanting to fight somebody, or else 
have somebody wanting to fight with me. But there, I don’t under- 
stand politics—I never saw any good come of them yet—though why 
people should grow so angry over such dry subjects passes me. Politics 
send me to sleep.” 

“Nay, madam, you do your own understanding a gross injustice,” 
said Mr. Malory. ‘You have an admirable comprehension of the 
bearings of circumstances one upon another. ’Tis true your diplomatic 
talents are exercised in a narrow sphere ; but a dairy and a kingdom 
are administered on the same principles, and the differences which 
disturb each must be reconciled by similar methods. The passions 
of Hodge and Molly are but the miniatures of those of their betters. 
Mrs. Betty, your cook, gives you, I know, a vast deal of trouble——” 

“Oh, Mr. Malory, no one knows the torment that woman can be. 
As for ruling her, ’tis impossible. The most overbearing obstinate 
piece! And her temper is that haughty that there’s no putting her 
down. Such a good cook, too, and wouldn’t wrong me in a half- 
penny—that I will say for her. But her own way she will have. 
And such a temper!” 

“My dear madam,” said Mr. Malory, “ your own opinion of Mrs, 
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Betty is precisely that which his Gracious Majesty entertains of 
Mr. Pitt, who has, as you are aware, been head-cook in His Maijesty’s 
kitchen several times.” 

“Lord, Mr. Malory, I never knew Mr. Pitt was a cook!” cried 
Cousin Nan, with wide-opened eyes. Topaz laughed. 

“The kitchen Mr. Malory means is the Cabinet, dearest Nan,” 
she said. “Mr. Malory is jesting; and yet ’tis all true that he 
says.” 

“Pray believe that of me on all occasions,” whispered Mr. 
Malory. 

* * * * * 

Topaz, as has been remarked, had Sir Francis’s letter by heart, 
which was doubtless the reason why she ceased about this time to 
read it morning and evening along with the Psalms for the day, as 
she had done for the first week of Mr. Malory’s visit. ‘That accom- 
plished young gentleman had finished the miniature so much to the 
squire’s satisfaction that he had given the artist a commission for a 
portrait in oils; and Mr. Malory had received the needful materials 
by the London coach, which ran from London to Highchester 
(doing the journey in eighteen hours in ordinary weather), and 
passed within a mile of the Manor. Mr. Malory had made con- 
siderable progress with this portrait before Sir Francis’s next letter 
arrived. In it, Sir Francis made a handsome apology for his delay, 
for which, he hinted, he had a reason which he trusted the squire 
would find sufficient when circumstances permitted him to mention 
it. He had, he said, heard from Mr. Malory, and was glad to think 
that that very ingenious young man had justified his confidence 
in him. 

Topaz, who, of course, saw this letter, said to Cousin Nan that 
she hoped Sir Francis might not prove to be a dull, stuck-up person 
who thought ’twas enough to be Sir Francis without being at the 
pains to make himself agreeable. 

**Bless me, child!” cried Cousin Nan at this. ‘Why should he 
not be agreeable? His letter, I’m sure, is neatly expressed “ 

“But there’s very little meaning in it, Nan. The meaning of all 
his letters would fit into a nutshell with room to spare. He will 
come, but cannot come yet—on that he rings the changes. And, 
as for being neatly expressed, there’s not much in that when there 
are so many complete letter-writers. I protest I believe he has 
bought one for our benefit—his style is too correct for mere nature, 
as Mr. Malory says.” 

* And J protest that ’tis not the action of a gentleman to disparage 
his patron,” said Cousin Nan very gravely. “I would not have 
believed it of Mr. Malory.” 

“He never did it!” cried Topaz, hotly. “It was I applied some 
words of his; he never disparaged Sir Francis by so much as a word. 
Indeed, he will hardly speak of him. I have tried a hundred times 
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to make him speak freely ; but he says so little that I am persuaded 
Sir Francis is a very dull person.” 

** My dear, my dear! you must not speak thus of your future—— 

“ He’s not!” cried Topaz, almost in tears. ‘ He’s not! He never 
shall be! And, for that matter, he has never asked me; and his 
delays show plain enough that he repents he ever broached the 
subject.” 

“You are piqued, my dear,” says Cousin Nan, with the air of 
superior wisdom which even the meekest creatures (of the female sex) 
can assume on occasion. ‘“ You are piqued ; but remember, child, that 
Sir Francis says a sufficient reason——” 

“To have changed his mind is sufficient reason for a man!” said 
Topaz, with such a toss of her head as made her necklace leap on her 
neck. “If my picture had been sent to him, I should have thought 
he found me too ugly. But perhaps Mr. Malory has been at the 
trouble to describe me to his patron, and the description may have 
been unflattering.” 

There was unmistakable temper, not to say scorn, in Topaz’s voice 
as she uttered the word “patron,” but Mrs. Nancy did not believe 
that her cousin had the least fear of what Mr. Malory’s description 
might be. She was, however, beginning to imagine that she saw a 
little deeper into the matter than Topaz, and to be considerably 
exercised in her mind as to her duty. Mrs. Nancy had for several 
days had an uncomfortable sense that Sir Francis’ suit was not 
prospering, and that Mr. Malory was to blame. She was quite 
certain that he had fallen in love with Topaz, and for this she could 
have forgiven and even pitied him. But a dark suspicion had begun 
to haunt her simple soul that perhaps the poor artist was artfully 
undermining his friend and patron with the view to supplanting him. 
Mrs. Nancy now and then read a novel, and confused and very 
inaccurate visions of a post-chaise galloping madly towards Gretna- 
Green, with Mr. Malory armed with holster-pistols, putting his head 
out of the window to see if his pursuers, the squire and Sir Francis, 
were gaining upon him, would intrude upon her even in the dairy, 
and caused her to make such irrelevant answers to Betty, that that 
high-handed official observed to Plasket that she should like to know 
how much butter there would have been this week if Mrs. Nancy had 
had her own way? Topaz, who heard of this speech from Molly, 
repeated it to Mr. Malory, on which he observed that doubtless 
Mr. Pitt had often said the same thing about King George. 

It could not be denied that Mr. Malory and Topaz were by this 
time on very intimate terms. Cousin Nan tried to hint as much to 
the squire, but he pooh-poohed her fears. “He talks to her about 
Frank, that’s why the girl likes him,” said the old gentleman. “She's 
hipped a little that Frank don’t come; she'll pout at first when she 
sees him ; they'll have a good quarrel as like as not, the best beginning 
in the world for a courtship.” 
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With this the squire went out to see the new cow milked, and left 
Mrs. Nancy to work her misgivings into the folds of Jacob’s robe. 
* * * ” * 





It was about the middle of the morning of the day following 
Mrs, Nancy’s conversation with Topaz, and that wilful young woman 
was, as usual, sitting to Mr. Malory, while her cousin dabbed her 
needle in and out of Jacob’s person, with thoughts which a hundred 
years before would have been believed to bode ill for Mr. Malory’s 
bodily health. 

“* Pray talk of something, Cousin Nan,” said Topaz, coming out of 
a delightful reverie, ard noticing Mrs. Nancy’s clouded face. “ You 
have not spoken a word this hour. What are you thinking about, to 
give you such a knitted brow? Is Jacob’s nose out of joint ?” 

“T never read that his nose was out of joint—-I thought ’twas he 
that put other folks’,” says Cousin Nan snapping the scissors rather 
viciously on an end of worsted. 

“* Mrs. Nancy’s thoughts are occupied with the cares of State,” said 
Mr. Malory, who was busy mixing his colours for his sitter’s dress. 
“Mrs. Betty has been impracticable, and Thomas Tupp and the 
cow-boy have each declared that their differences on the great question 
of the pig-stye no longer permit them to work together.” 

“You are mighty witty, I dare say, Mr. Malory,” said Cousin Nan, 
with an angry flush on her honest countenance—as little appropriate 
to its usual expression, as a frown on the woolly countenance of a 
sheep. ‘Mighty witty, no doubt. But ’tis easier, let me tell you, to 
jeer at things that have gone crooked, than ’tis to set ’em straight 
again—aye, or to keep one’s own doings and goings straight either.” 

At this extraordinary outbreak both Mr. Malory and Topaz stared 
in blank dismay. Mr. Malory looked across to Topaz with slightly 
raised eyebrows, as who would say, ‘“ What in heaven’s name is the 
matter with the good lady?” ‘Topaz looked at Mrs. Nancy—who was 
threading her needle with great earnestness—and tried to struggle 
with a burning blush which seemed to begin in her toes, and to travel 
slowly upwards to the very roots of her hair. What did Nan mean? 
And what would she say next? ‘Topaz wished the sitting over, that 
she might rush away somewhere and hide her scorching face—and the 
next moment wished the sitting were not so near over, lest Cousin Nan 
should get Mr. Malory in a corner, and say—good heavens! what 
might zot Nan say in her present temper! And how could Topaz 
ever meet Mr. Malory’s eye again, if Nan said to him one half of 
what she had said last evening to herself. 

It was precisely at this embarrassing moment that the squire hastily 
entered the room, with an open letter in his hand, and a considerable 
amount of fluster.in his manner. 

“ Nancy—Topaz—here’s a letter from Sir Francis ; he is posting 
from town, and by what he says should be here to-night! Bless 
me, the girl’s gone as white as a sheet; we must have red roses for 
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Sir Francis, child, not white ones. He don’t seem to know you're 
still here, Malory; ‘twill be a pleasant surprise. I vow, you all seem 
as flustered as doves in a dove-cote! I suppose you think Betty’s 
pies won’t be ready, but I'll be bound Frank would not know what 
he had for supper to-night, if the dishes came straight from the 
King’s table. Ged bless his majesty! he lives plain enough, they 
say, to be sure. Well, it wants half-an-hour of dinner; ‘twill be just 
time for me to go down into the cellar, and find some of that 
Madeira.” 

As for Topaz, the room seemed to be going round, but she was 
aware, notwithstanding, that Mr. Malory had changed colour, and 
appeared by no means at his ease. Indeed, they both looked guilty ; 
had not Mrs. Nan been too flurried herself to observe them. 


It is a great fact in psychology (or, according to some, in 
physiology), but a fact not generally known, that the person who 
throws a squib is usually a good deal more frightened by it than the 
person at whom he throws it. Had this truth been borne in mind 
by military commanders, half the surprises in war would have had a 
different issue. None is so open to surprise as the surprise-party 
itself, which is at least as intent on its surprise as the enemy on his 
slumbers. It is after all but another version of the ancient saw, dum 
capimus capimur. ‘This being so, it is plain that of all the party, 
Mrs. Nan was necessarily the most unnerved, and the least able to 
rally her forces. Her honest cheeks had not done tingling at her 
own outburst, and she was glad of a decent opportunity to beat a 
retreat ; so, muttering something about Betty, she followed the squire 
out of the room. 

As soon as she had fairly shut the door, Topaz rose. 

“Tt is of no use; I mean, I think I would rather not sit any 
longer to-day,” she said. She was very white, and her voice 
trembled so much that she became more disconcerted than before. 
Mr. Malory, who had laid down his palette and brushes the instant 
she spoke, stepped across the room, as Topaz supposed, to open the 
door for her. But, instead of this, he stood between her and the 
door, so as to bar the way. 

“Topaz ” he said. 

“Let me pass, sir!” cried Topaz, on the verge of tears. 

“Will you go without hearing me, madam? Nay, you shad/ hear 
me,” said Mr. Malory. “ You shall tell me, before you leave this 
room, whether the emotion you so plainly show is joy or sorrow 4 

“Oh, you are cruel!” sobbed poor Topaz, sinking on a chair. 

“Cruel, madam? I? ’Tis you are cruel to call me so for 
insisting on my right as a man to have my answer from the woman 
I love. You know that I love you—have loved you from the first 
moment I saw you. But say that you love Sir Francis, and I will 
retire on the instant; I press my suit on no woman’s unwilling ears. 
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If he has been so immeasurably happy as to win your heart, you 
need fear no persecution from me.” 

“How could he when I have never even seen him?” sobbed 
Topaz. “You are very unkind!” 

“Nay, madam ; there was a king of Egypt once who loved a lady 
he had only seen in a dream, and compassed sea and land to find 
her; and, having found her,” said Mr. Malory, who now stood quite 
close to Topaz, and had taken her hand, “she loved him in return.” 

He said the last words in a voice low and tender enough to have 
won any lady’s love. 

“Oh, I am the most miserable girl in the world!” said Topaz, 
with a fresh burst of tears. “What shall I do? What could I say 
to my father and Cousin Nan, and—and Sir Francis ?” 

“If that is your only objection to me, madam,” said Mr. Malory, 
eagerly, “I will engage to satisfy your father; and, as for Sir Francis, 
I will meet him when and where he may desire.” 

“And I might be the cause of your death!” said Topaz, with a 
little shriek of horror, very agreeable in Mr. Malory’s ears. “ Promise 
me ” 

“T must have a promise before I give one, madam. If I can 
obtain your father’s consent—of which I have little doubt—may I 
renew my addresses to you. after you have seen Sir Francis? Upon 
my soul, I think that is a moderate demand!” 

“You may, if you will promise not to fight him 

The entrance of Cousin Nan delivered Mr. Malory from the 
necessity of so embarrassing a promise, and left poor Topaz a prey to 
the liveliest anxiety. 

When Mr. Malory went out of the room, Mrs. Nan instantly taxed 
Topaz with having been crying. 

“Don’t deny it, child; your eyes are red. Well, Sir Francis is 
coming at last, and must fight his own battles.” A remark which 
brought Topaz’s heart into her mouth. 
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At dinner, the talk was all of Sir Francis; and the squire had 
most of it to himself. 

“He’s given you one kiss already, child,” he said, as though it 
were the best joke in the world; but our forefathers loved a broad 
grin; “and a good loud one it was, too; I can hear it now. I 
remember that Master Frank’s mouth was full of bread and honey ; 
but he was in such a hurry he couldn’t wait to swallow it. ‘Oh, 
what a pretty little girl!’ says he, and dabs his sticky lips on Miss’s 
cheek before you could say ‘Jack Robinson.’ No cold-blooded 
dallying there ; a look and a kiss was Master Frank’s way.” 

“He seems to have grown less hasty since then, papa,” said Topaz. 

“Of course, child, of course. A man ought to think longer nor a 
boy does. Look before you leap, or you'll find yourself on the wrong 
side o’ the hedge,” 
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“Some men look so long, they never leap at all,” observed 
Mr. Malory. 

**So they do, Mr. Malory, so they do. For my part, though I believe 
an old man shouldn’t say it, I like your impetuous fellows vastly better 
nor your timid, calculating ones, that would if they durst.” 

Topaz spent the afternoon in wandering about the garden, much 
chafed by Mrs. Nancy, who thought it her duty to mount guard over 
her young cousin. Mr. Malory, perhaps, on this account, retired to 
his own room, and made no attempt at obtaining an interview. 
Mrs. Nancy hoped that Sir Francis was coming in time. Surely a 
young gentleman of his quality could hold his own against a poor 
painter! ‘Topaz, for the sake of talking about something, asked 
Mrs. Nancy what ‘Sir Francis was like, but she could only say that 
she believed he had blue eyes, and was very handsome and elegant. 

“‘T wish it was over; I was never so uneasy. You must own it is 
an awkward thing for a young woman. Perhaps he will not like me 
when he sees me,” said Topaz, sighing, probably because she thought 
there was little hope of that, for Mrs. Nan had just told her she 
was looking charmingly. 

When the shadows of the box-trees on the terrace had grown almost 
as long and lean as they were on the evening of Mr. Malory’s arrival, 
Topaz went up to her room and put on her best-worked muslin-gown, 
doing everything as slowly as she could to eke out the time, and 
often pausing to look from her window towards the forest. She could 
see a couple of hundred yards or so of the road whereby Sir Francis 
must come; but the rooks were the only passengers to be seen 
to-night in either earth or air. ‘The depths of the forest looked more 
mysterious than ever. ‘Topaz wished for the wings even of a rook, to 
fly far away, into those dense coverts, and alight on a certain spot at 
the foot of a gigantic beech, where she had once sat down to rest 
when she was a child, and had wandered off into the forest to seek 
for Frank. 

Just about the time that Topaz was thinking this, and settling her 
yellow sash, Plasket was looking for the squire, and at last found him 
down at the gate, watching, no doubt, for Sir Francis. 

“A letter, sir. It should have been delivered before, but Thomas 
Tupp forgot it,” said Plasket. 

“From Sir Francis! Bless my soul! I hope there’s nothing 
wrong!” exclaimed the squire, hurrying back to the house, to find 
his spectacles. After searching for some time with Mrs. Nan’s 
assistance, they were at last found in the squire’s own pocket. 

It was still light enough to read, if one stood by a window. The 
squire read the letter standing by the same window from which Topaz 
first saw Mr. Malory ; but he did not know that. At the first words 
of the letter, the squire’s face assumed an expression of amazement, 
which increased, instead of diminishing, as he went on, exclaiming 
every now and then ; 
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“ Bless my soul!” in tones of entire bewilderment. 

“Good heavens! what has happened? Is Sir Francis ill?” cried 
Mrs. Nan, in some alarm, and intense curiosity. “Is he angry? 
Has he had an accident ?” 

“Bless my soul, Nancy! don’t ask me a dozen questions at once ! 
Give a man time to think what’s to be done. No; he ain’t ill; nor 
yet angry; at least, I suppose not. I suppose it’s all right; and, 
O Lord, won’t ” Here the squire burst into so immoderate a fit 
of laughter that he ran serious risk of choking. 

“It beats all I ever heard! Bless me!” gasped the squire at 
last, with the tears running down his cheeks, ruddy at all times with 
rough weather and generous wine, but now almost purple. 

“What zs the matter, squire?” said Mrs. Nan, rather out of 
patience. ‘‘ And what can there be to laugh at?” 

“Eh? what is there to laugh at? Gad! though, you're right, 
Nancy ; it would be no laughing matter to be tricked. Stop here, 
Nancy, you shall know everything presently; and if Topaz comes 
down, say nothing to her.” 

The squire had been pulling at the bell-rope during this speech, 
and now asked of Plasket, who appeared breathless at the door, 
where Mr. Malory was? 

“In his own room, I think, sir.” 

“Very well. Nancy, we will not wait supper after nine o’clock.” 

So saying, the squire, who seemed to have returned to his original 
state of sheer bewilderment, hurried out of the room. 

Plasket reported in the kitchen that he was gone up to Mr. 
Malory’s ; adding, that he would not be in Mr. Malory’s shoes for a 
quarter’s wages. 

The winged thistle-down travels slower on the wind, and is borne 
less far afield, than the sense of something happened is spread 
through the air of a household, and communicates itself even without 
the aid of such coarse means as spying and eaves-dropping. Mrs. 
Betty and the company in the kitchen knew quite as well as Mrs. 
Nancy in the drawing-room that, to quote Mr. Plasket’s ambiguous 
phrase, “there was a summat,” and suspected, like their mistress, that 
Mr. Malory was “in it.” 

* BS * * * 





Topaz had long since put the finishing touches to her toilette, 
and had been watching that short stretch of road, and listening to 
such sleepy noises as break the stillness of a summer evening. It 
was so still that one could almost hear a bat fly. Topaz watched 
one wheeling round and round just below the eaves, and fancied that 
his wings rustled, but most likely it was only the sudden snap with 
which a beetle in the ivy unlocked his coat of mail. Once or twice 
there was a “cheep!” in the nest in the gable of her own window, 
when a young swallow stirred in his first sleep and elbowed his brother. 
It was quite dusk now, and the forest was only a forest of shadows, 
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“The creatures that live there can never be perplexed as we are,” 
thought Topaz. “Good and bad weather are all that need concern 
them.” 

“Topaz! Open the door, child! What are you doing?” 

The squire had been knocking for some minutes; but Topaz had 
her head out of the window and had not heard him at first. 

“Are you deaf, child? I’ve been pounding for five minutes! 
Sir Francis has been here this hour! He’s in the drawing-room, and 
impatient to see you.” 

The squire seemed to be in a perfect flutter of good spirits. He 
would scarcely give Topaz time to get down the steep little stair which 
led to her room, and of which each individual step was a different 
shape and turned in a different direction; luckily, there were but 
six of them; but Topaz, in her agitation, slipped down the last, and 
remembered that such a slip was said to bode some loss of dignity 
and station. ‘For all that,” she said to herself as she followed her 
father, ‘I could never endure him now, whatever he might be.” 

The squire took her by the hand when they came to the drawing- 
room door. 

“Give your old dad a kiss, child,” he said. “I promised to hold 
my tongue; but I am the happiest father alive!” 

Poor Topaz! ‘This was too much; she flung her arms round her 
father’s neck, and burst into tears. 

“Tears? Why, bless the girl, this won’t do at all! We must 
ask Frank to wipe them away.” And the squire threw the door 
open and almost dragged her into the room. The light of the wax 
candles was not over-powering, but Topaz did not once lift her eyes 
as with trembling steps she let the squire lead her to the farther end 
of the room, where two people were standing—Cousin Nan and a 
gentleman ; Topaz knew so much; and that the gentleman was in full 
dress and wore ruffles, 

“Here she is, Frank! Wouldn’t have come though if she could 
have helped ; tried to run away when she got to the door,” said the 
squire, who seemed to think all this the finest joke in the world. 
“Come, child, haven’t you a word to say for yourself? ‘Tell Sir 
Francis you're glad to see him.” 

Topaz involuntarily looked up and saw Sir Francis, quite as 
handsome as he had been described, and seeming to be nearly as 
much amused as the squire. But Topaz, with a scared face, could 
only stare at him and gasp out: 

“* But—but—who—who——” 

“T trust, madam, you will believe in my identity,” said Sir Francis, 
smiling. “I assure you I have had some trouble in persuading your 
father of it; but I think he is convinced now! ” 

“‘ My dear boy, you must forgive me,” said the squire, all in a fuss. 

“Nay, sir, tis I that must ask forgiveness for the trick I have put 
upon you. And I trust that you, madam, will pardon me for having 
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taken this means to assure myself that I was your free choice. It 
was my first intention to come in my own person, but the squire 
betrayed the purpose of my visit, so I trusted him with no more 
secrets. And I believe Mrs. Nancy will do me the justice to say that 
Mr. Malory wooed quite as well as Sir Francis could have done.” 

“When I think of my rudeness to you this morning, Sir Francis,” 
said Cousin Nan; “but I was never so ashamed in my life as the 
minute I had spoken.” 

“My dear madam, you paid me the highest possible compliment,” 
returned Sir Francis, smiling. ‘I early perceived your suspicions, and 
must thank you for the first encouragement I received. I protest my 
head began to be turned from the instant I saw that Mrs. Nancy 
thought me a dangerous rival to my patron.” 

“ How did you know I said that?” asked Mrs. Nan as red 
as a peony. 

“T did not know you had said it, my dear madam, but I was sure 
you had thought it. And now I think there is no more for me to do 
to-night, except to give Miss Topaz my word that I will never demand 
satisfaction from Mr. Malory.” 

7” * * * 

It is said that the portrait of Sir Francis, which hangs in the 
dining-room of his own paternal home (where he lived after his 
marriage), was taken by himself. It represents him in his captain’s 
uniform ; for when the brief and hollow peace of Amiens was broken, 
he could no longer endure to stay at home at ease, when the very 
existence of England as an independent nation seemed to be trembling 
in the balance. So he left his young wife and his infant son, and, 
went to fight “ For England, home, and beauty.” He was present 
in many of the great actions which figure in our national story, and, 
more fortunate than his father, lived to see thanksgiving for victories 
exchanged for thanksgiving for a peace which was to last almost 
unbroken for a whole generation. 
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A DAY OF ENCOUNTERS. 


By Cuar_tes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AurHor or “IN THE Lotus 
LAND,” “ MEMORIALS OF Mrs, HENry Woop,” ETC., ETC. 


Ts great cathedral 
bell struck out the 
hour of noon. We were 
sitting on the ruins of 
the Citadel, overlooking 
the wonderful panorama. 
Before us were the old 
town walls; churchesand 
church towers ; the red 
roofs of Gerona; the 
river winding through 
wide and __ beautiful 
plains ; whilst the grace- 
ful, snow-capped Pyre- 
nees closed the view in 
the far distance. It was 
Anselmo’s summons to 
depart. Sister Anastasia 
crossed the square of San 
Pedro like a silent vision 
and disappeared. We 
bade Anselmo farewell, 
promising to meet on the 
morrow. He climbed 
the rugged heights we 
had descended together 
and was lost to view. 
That same afternoon 
we found that people 
had recovered from their 
first glamour. The fair 
GERONA. was in full swing. 
Gerona was en féte. It was a general holiday and work was sus- 
pended. The shops were open, but no one attempted to make 
purchases. Even our industrious little lady with the lazy hus- 
band gave up hoping for customers and turned to pleasure. But 
she took her pleasure as she did her work, with a great amount of 
earnestness, 
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Luncheon had long been over. Our black coffee and headache 
were things of the past. ‘That wordless trio, the Silent Enigma, had 
gone their way. Still mute, they had risen, taken their hats, and 
marched out in a ghostlike procession of three. Pere Delormais, the 
old and dignified priest, had duly administered his homily ; and after 
so strangely and confidentially opening his heart to us, had gone 
into the town to prosecute his mission. Whether an inspection of 
the numerous convents, a private embassy from the Pope, or some 
other weighty matter only to be entrusted to a man of tact and 
judgment, we knew not. 

Before separating we had asked him if his object in visiting Gerona 
were ecclesiastical or domestic, concerned himself or his office. 

“Your question is a very natural one,” he returned, “‘ but on that 
point I must be silent. My mission here—i may tell you so much— 
is of a delicate and momentous nature. It is secret, but the secret 
is not mine. I can no more disclose it than I would disclose a 
secret of the confessional. Just now when I promised to tell you a 
part of my life I was offering you what was my very own. No one 
has a right to say me nay. My experiences injure none. I might 
publish them to-morrow, and no one’s slumbers would be disturbed. 
But at the present moment I may, as it were, call myself an 
ambassador—though not in bondage, like St. Paul—and every act 
I do and every word I utter need be consecrated by prayer and 
reflection.” 

“Who would have supposed anything so weighty and important 
taking place within the walls of this little town?” we remarked. 
“Before arriving we looked upon it as a deserted village, the very 
ends of the earth. As one passes in the train Gerona appears in the 
last stage of misery and destitution.” 

“Can a prophet come out of Galilee?” quoth the priest. “It is 
the unexpected which happens. I have long learned not to judge 
beforehand; above all not to be over-prejudiced by appearances. 
Rags may cover the noblest heart that ever breathed, and a silken 
gown conceal the purposes of a Judas. Confess,” he added, laughing, 
“that when I took my seat next to you just now, you began by 
voting me a nuisance and intrusive. You said to yourself: ‘Why 
does this old man usurp my elbow room, when there are ten vacant 
chairs lower down? He is troublesome. If he fraternizes I will 
chill him with a proud disdain.’ And now all is changed, and you 
ask me to sit next to you at dinner. Is it not so?” 

This was so near the truth that we felt like a patient under the 
probe. “Suffering is misanthropical,” we replied, avoiding a more 
direct answer. ‘Not physical pain but heart-troubles bring out one’s 
sympathies. It would be dangerous to ask a special favour of a man 
labouring under an attack of gout.” 

** All which really means that I knew you better than you know 
yourself,” returned Pére Delormais, in his rich round tones. “That 
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is only a general experience. And now I must go my way. If all 
be well, we shall meet again at dinner. Ah! I never speak without 
that reservation. How many times have I seen the slip ’twixt cup 
and lip; the evening appointment cancelled by death at noon.” 

He left the room; a tall, stately figure with hair as white as snow ; 
a man full of life and energy, evidently born to command and fill 
the high places of the earth: a power for good or evil, as his mind 
should be well or ill-directed. <A very different nature from Father 
Anselmo, whom we had left at mid-day. The one ruling the des- 
tinies of men; the other content to follow humbly in the Divine 
footsteps of humility and love; satisfied with a very limited horizon ; 
doing all good by precept and example in his little world, but asking 
for no wider sphere of labour. Yet in his way capable of influ- 
encing human hearts; of stirring up enthusiasm in a great crusade 
if only the torch of ambition could inflame his zeal. How different 
the method and influence of the two men, though each in his way 
had the same end in view. But there are many sides to human 
nature, and some will be led, and others must be driven. One 
will hear the Still Small Voice, another must have the Burning 
Bush. James was the “Son of Thunder,” Barnabas “of Consola- 
tion.” As it was in the days of the Patriarchs and the Apostles, so 
it is now. 

We too went our way down the broad marble staircase of the 
ancient palace, but with no secret or delicate mission to perform like 
Petre Delormais. We had followed him rather closely, but up and 
down the street not a vestige of him was to be seen. Whether he 
had gone right or left we knew not. The place was deserted. 
Looking upwards nothing was visible but the outlines of the houses. 
Here and there a gabled roof and dormer window; many a wrought- 
iron balcony, many a Gothic casement rich in tracery and decoration ; 
many a lower window protected by a strong iron grille ever the despair 
of serenaders and serenaded, the hope and consolation of suspicious 
parents, the paradise of artists. 

It was now that we saw our industrious and amiable sefora 
preparing for the fair. Again the mantilla was being gracefully 
arranged. ‘The lady—very properly—had evidently no idea of 
neglecting the good looks nature had bestowed upon her. 

“* Ah, sefior,” she said, as we stopped with a polite greeting; “for 
a whole week this fair is the upset and devastation of the town. It 
comes here with all its shows and shoutings; it distracts all our 
attention ; we may as well close the shutters for all the business that 
is done ; and finally it walks off with all our spare money. And who 
is a bit the better for it?” 

But madame’s grievance was evidently not very deep-seated, for 
she laughed as she adjusted the folds of her mantilla more becomingly, 
and looking across at a mirror could only confess herself satisfied 
with her counterfeit presentment. 
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Near her stood a good-looking boy of some fourteen summers, who 
evidently just then thought the attractions of the fair of greater 
importance than his mother’s adornment. He was impatient to be 
gone. 

“Calm yourself, my treasure,” she remonstrated. ‘The day is 
yet young. The chestnuts will not all be roasted, nor the brazen 
trumpets all sold. ‘These are eternal and inexhaustible, like the 
snows of the Sierra. Oh! youth, youth, with all its capacities!” 
she somewhat dramatically added. ‘ Ah, senor, you will think me 
very old, when you see me the mother of this great boy !” 

We gallantly protested that she was under a delusion: he must be 
her brother. 

“My son, sefior, my son. I was married at sixteen, when I was 
almost such a child as he, and I really do feel more like his sister 
than his mother. Ahime! If I had only waited a few years longer, 
I might have chosen more wisely: perhaps have found a husband 
to keep me, instead of my keeping him. Marriage is a lottery.” 

We suggested that every cloud has its silver lining. 

“True, sefior. And after all if I did not draw the highest number, 
neither did I fall upon the lowest. This dear youth, too, is a 
consolation. He is very fond of swords and trumpets, but never 
shall be a soldier. I have long had the money put by for a substitute 
in case he should be unlucky. For that matter, heaven has prospered 
my industry and in a humble way we are at our ease.” 

This recalled to us the scene we had witnessed in the earlier hours 
of the morning, and the appointment half made with the Colonel for 
the morrow. 

“Evidently you do not approve of conscription,” we said, “ which 
to-day seems to be running hand in hand with the revels of the 
fair.” 

“T see that conscription is a necessary evil,” returned madame, 
“for without it we should not get soldiers; but you will never 
persuade me that any individual good can come of it. That my son 
here who has been carefully brought up should suddenly be thrown 
under the influence of the worst and vilest of mankind—no, it is 
almost impossible to avoid disaster. So, Ernesto,” turning to her 
boy, “never fix your affections on a military life, for it can never be, 
never shall be. I would sooner make you a priest, though I haven’t 
the least ambition that way either.” 

To do the boy justice, he was apparently quite ready to be docile 
in these matters. He laughed at the idea of priesthood, and if 
fond of swords and trumpets, his military ardour went no further. 
If one might judge, a civil life would be his choice, and possibly 
a successful one, for he seemed to have inherited his mother’s 
energy with her dark eyes and brilliant colouring. But for the 
moment the fair and the fair only was the object of his desires. 
This was strictly in accordance with the fitness of things. He was at 
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the irresponsible age which comes once only and with a fleet footstep ; 
when life’s happiness has no alloy, and lies in small gratifications and 
passing moods and fancies. 

“ Now I am ready,” said the mother, evidently very happy herself. 
“Ah, senor, you are too good,” as we slipped a substantial coin into 
the boy’s hand, and bade him buy his mother a fairing and himself 
chestnuts and pet ambitions. “ But after all, the pleasure of con- 
ferring happiness is the most exquisite in the world. There is 
nothing like it. So perhaps I should envy and not chide you.” 

They went off together, the boy taking his mother’s arm with that 
confidential affection and good understanding so often seen abroad. 
To him the world was still a paradise, and his mother was at the 
head of all good angels. Les beaux jours de la vie—how short- 
lived, how eternally remembered. So, parents, be indulgent to your 
children but do not spoil them. ‘The one is quite possible without 
the other; there is a hard-and-fast boundary line between the two. 
Only weak and foolish parents spoil their children; only very hard 
ones never indulge them, thus failing to lay up treasure for themselves 
for the time to come in the memories of their offspring. 

We were destined to encounters that day. We followed our 
happy and interesting pair down the deserted street, admiring the 
graceful walk of the mother, the boy’s tall, straight form and 
firm footstep. As they disappeared round the corner leading to the 
noisy scene of action, a quiet figure suddenly issued from beneath 
the wonderful arcades, and approached in our direction. She was 
dressed as a Sister of Mercy, and seemed to glide through the 
street, so noiseless were her movements. 

“Rosalie,” we breathed, turning to H. C. for confirmation. 

“Without doubt,” he replied. “There could not be two Rosalies 
in one town.” 

**Or in one world,” we added. 

Impulsively, without reflection, we went up, and, bareheaded, 
spoke to her. We felt that we knew her; had known her long. 
Anselmo’s vivid confession had leaped the barrier of time and 
convention. 

Yes, it was Rosalie; 2 more beautiful face we had seldom seen; 
a more holy, never. It possessed all the refinement, all the repose 
of Anselmo’s, to which was added an infinite feminine grace and 
softness. ‘They were even strangely and startlingly alike, as though 
the same impulse in their lives, a constant dwelling upon each other, 
their fervent though purified affection, had brought a similarity 
of feature and expression to the two faces. Hers was the face of 
one whose life is turned steadily heavenwards ; to whom occasionally, 
whether in waking or sleeping hours, a momentary glimpse of 
the unseen glories is vouchsafed ; of one whose daily work on earth 
is that of a ministering spirit. As far as it is possible or per- 
mitted here, Rosalie bore the evidence of a perfect and unalloyed 
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life that had never looked back or attempted to serve two masters. 
Perhaps she might have become a mystic, but the serious and 
practical nature of her work kept her mind in a healthy groove, 
free from introspection. She was walking her lonely pilgrimage 
along the narrow road of her dream, with firm unflinching steps. 
The end, for Anselmo and for her, far off though it might yet be, 
could not be doubted. 

“ Ma sceur,” we said, without pausing to choose our words, “ you are 
Sister Anastasia, devoted to good works ; and you were once Rosalie, 
devoted to Anselmo. ‘There could not be another Rosalie in 
Gerona, as there could not be another Anastasia.” 

“Nay,” she returned, “I am Rosalie still, and still devoted to 
Anselmo. There is no past tense for our affection, sefor, which 
sweetens my days, and makes me brave in life’s battles.” 

She did not seem in the least surprised or startled at our sudden 
address. Calm self-possession never for a2 moment forsook her, 
though in our rashness we might have been probing a half-healed 
wound or rousing emotions long dormant. 

But it was far otherwise. Naturally as Anselmo had told us 
his story, so she replied to our greeting. They were a wonderful 
pair, these two. United, their careers would have been very different, 
but never otherwise than pure and holy. As we spoke to her 
a slight colour mounted to her pale, lovely face, a light came into 
her eyes, a sweet smile parted the lips. She looked almost childlike 
in her innocence, and in the utter absence of all self-consciousness. 

“Ves, I was Rosalie,” she repeated; “and I am Rosalie still, 
though my life compels me to adopt a new name. But I ever think 
of myself as Rosalie; and in my dreams I am ever Rosalie of the 
days gone by. Sometimes my mother visits me in those dreams 
and she calls me Rosalie. If we retain our names in the next 
world, I think I shall be Rosalie once more. Sefor, you have been 
with Anselmo, and he has told you our story—or how could you 
know ?” 

“Tt is true. We have been with Anselmo,” we replied; “ were 
with him this morning, and parted from him at midday. As the 
clock struck twelve we stood on the ruined citadel and saw you cross 
the square of San Pedro.” 

“Ah, senor, I saw you also, for I recognised Anselmo. He is 
never within many yards of me, but seen or unseen I know it. Some 
spiritual divination or instinct never fails to tell me he is near.” 

“You are both remarkable,” we said. ‘“ Your love and con- 
stancy ought to be placed side by side with the histories of Paul 
and Virginia, or Abelard and Heloise. Yet you are distinct and 
different from these, as you are above them.” 

“Oh, senor, if we only knew there are thousands of histories in the 
world similar to our own, but they are never heard of,” returned 
Rosalie. ‘ A Shakespeare records a Juliet, a Chateaubriand an Atala, 
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and they become immortal ; but what of the numberless heroines who 
have had no writer to send them down to posterity? Depend upon 
it they are as the sand of the sea. And is it so much to give up for 
heaven? We possess each other still, Anselmo and I; and the 
possession will last for ever. You think it strange to hear a Sister of 
Mercy talking of love,” she smiled ; ‘and in this calm and passionless 
way. You imagine me cold and severe. You do not believe that I 
have feelings as deep as the sea, as wide as eternity. It is true that 
my love for Anselmo is only the love we should all bear towards each 
other ; but for him it is supreme and exalted above all words. In my 
dreams he comes to me as an angel of light bidding me be of good 
courage ; in my waking hours he is my best and truest friend, my hero 
and my king. Is not this better than all the passionate vows, which 
rarely survive one’s early youth, and too often die under the 
constant strain of life’s daily task? For me Anselmo is still 
surrounded by all the romance of our first youth. He is a sort of 
earthly shekinah to me, a pillar of fire, guiding me onwards.” 

** And you never regret the choice you have made? the companion- 
ship you have given up? the right of calling Anselmo husband? the 
sacrifice it may be of the blessings of motherhood, which are said to 
be the sweetest of all earthly ties to woman?” 

“Regret?” she murmured softly. ‘“ A hundred times since it 
happened, in my dreams, has conviction been vouchsafed to me 
strengthening my faith, showing me the wisdom of my choice. 
Every day of my life I thank heaven for the power it gave me. Had 
I married Anselmo, he would have become my religion ; my heart’s 
best affection given to him, Heaven would have come second. I 
know it and feel it. And we know who has said: ‘ He that loveth 
father or mother more than Me, is not worthy of Me.’ Yet that I 
fear would have been my case in the earlier years ; and in the later— 
who can tell ?—perhaps what I have described.” 

“Impossible,” we said. “Anselmo is worthy of all love. He 
could never change. We have rarely met any one like him. To us 
he seems little less than a saint.” 

* He is very saintly,” replied Rosalie, with almost an expression of 
ecstacy. “I frequently meet the priesthood in the sick-room, at the 
bedside of the dying. The difference in their ministrations is 
wonderful. The very entrance of Anselmo brings consolation, seems 
to sanctify the room. Sometimes it is almost as though an angel 
spoke.” 

If she at all exaggerated, who could wonder? She saw and 
heard and judged everything through her own pure and beautiful 
nature ; and to the sick and sorrowing no doubt came herself as a 
rainbow of hope. 

“You have done wisely,” we said, “and chosen the better part. 
Your life in consequence is perfectly peaceful and happy.” 

“Tt could not be more so,” answered Rosalie. “I have my 
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earthly shekinah to lighten my path. My heart is so much in my 
work that if I lived to be a century old I should never weary of it. 
What higher mission, what greater privilege, could there be? I am 
constantly at the bedside of the sick, assisting the last moments of 
the dying, helping to restore others to health. The love they all give 
me is unbounded. My existence is made up of love. I feel that I 
have many in the next world who pray for me, perhaps watch over 
my daily life.” 

“ But are they not in purgatory?” we asked ; for of course Rosalie 
was a Roman Catholic. 

**T do not believe in purgatory,” she murmured in subdued tones. 
**T have seen many die who cannot possibly be going totorment. If 
there be a transition state, it is one of bliss and holiness, where the 
soul in gratitude to God for His mercies, grows and expands until it 
becomes fit for the heaven of heavens.” 

“But this is perplexing,” we said. ‘“ Here are two devout 
Romanists who reject the very first conditions of their faith, Anselmo 
does not believe in confession, you reject purgatory. Of course we 
agree with you, but then we are Protestant.” 

“Hush!” murmured Rosalie. ‘ The very walls of Gerona have 
ears. We can only act up to our convictions, and where they do not 
agree with the Church keep the differences to ourselves. What 
Anselmo believes I believe ; it is wonderful how we think alike in all 
great matters. This morning I had the privilege of a long conversa- 
tion with Pére Delormais, who is staying a week here. There indeed 
is a broad-minded man who ought to be Pope of Rome. He would 
favour Protestants as much as Roman Catholics—and so scandalize 
the feeble, narrow-minded community. In that he reminds me of 
the Abbé Fénelon, who is so earnest and devout. Do you know his 
‘Spiritual Letters,’ senor ?” 

“Tt is one of our favourite books,” we replied. ‘ Those who read 
and follow Fénelon will hardly go wrong. We have always felt that 
he was at heart a Protestant.” 

“He was at heart a follower of Christ,” returned Rosalie quickly, 
‘without distinction of forms and ceremonies. To him if the heart 
was right, the rest mattered little. He cared not whether a soul 
worshipped within or without the Church of Rome. Would that all 
errors could be swept away, and that we were all, Protestants and 
Catholics, united in one creed and ritual, even as we worship the one 
true God and believe in the all-sufficient Saviour.” 

“That day is far distant,” we returned. “We must wait for 
the coming of the Millenium. Until then it is not to be peace on 
earth but a sword. ‘The bitterest persecutors are those who fight for 
what they call Religion.” 

*** A man’s foes shall be they of his own household,’” quoted 
Rosalie. ‘‘ That applies equally to the ‘ Household of Faith.’ There 
is the prophecy. I suppose we must not look for a Church Triumphant 
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until the Church Militant has ceased to be. But I must go my 
way. Senor, I rejoice that you spoke tome. I am glad to know 
you. Whether the acquaintance be of hours or years you are 
evidently Anselmo’s friends, therefore you are mine. Do not think 
that my heart is closed to all human interests because I am clothed 
in a religious garb and go through life as Sister Anastasia, ministering 
to the sick and dying. On the contrary, I take pleasure in all the 
worldly concerns of my friends. I like to hear of their being married 
and given in marriage. Nothing makes me more happy than the 
sight of a happy home, a devoted family. And I like to hear of all 
the changes, improvements, inventions at home and abroad that 
are turning the world upside down and revolutionizing the lives of 
men. If you are staying at all in Gerona, we shall meet again. I 
am constantly flitting to and fro. My life is a great privilege, as I 
have said. You will keep a corner in your heart for me and for 
Anselmo; one niche for both. Adieu, senor. Adieu.” 

She glided away rapidly with her quiet graceful motion ; an angel 
of mercy, we thought, if ever there was one on earth. 

“Never, never should I have had strength to give her up,” said 
H. C., following her with all his susceptible nature in his eyes. 
“This morning I admired Anselmo; now I feel quite angry with 
him.” 

“You are wrong,” we returned. “In this instance you are mis- 
taken. It was her choosing, not his. He behaved nobly. They have 
found their vocation. Both are absolutely happy; we cannot doubt 
it is of Heaven’s ordering. There is no shadow in their lives; 
remember how rare that is. You know Mrs, Plarr’s lines: 


“¢There are twin Geni both strong and mighty, 
Under their guidance mankind retain, 
Never divided where one can enter, 
Ever the other doth entrance gain ; 
And the name of the lovely one is Pleasure, 
And the name of loathly one is Pain.’ 


For them the genii have for once separated. Their life has no pain. 
Think of Rosalie’s vision. Had they married it might have been all 
sorrow and suffering. No; it is best as itis. These lives are two 
idylls, almost too perfect for this world.” 

We were facing the wonderful round arcades, which still seemed 
haunted by Rosalie’s shadow, so vivid was the impression she left 
behind her. It was one of the most striking bits of Gerona the 
beautiful, with its massive masonry and deep recesses that required 
sunlight to relieve their mysterious gloom. 

In a few moments we stood once more on the bridge, looking 
upon the very remarkable scene. The demons were in full work 
down in the dry bed of the river; the altars threw out tongues of 
flame as wood and coal and braise all mingled their elements 
together ; the air seemed full of the scent of roasted chestnuts. 
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The wonderful houses stood on either side with their old-world 
outlines and weather-beaten stains. Above them sharply outlined 
against the grey sky rose the towers of Gerona’s churches. To our 
right the boulevard stretched far down, with its waving trees. All 
the shows were in full operation; streams of people went to and 
fro; the booths were making a fortune; the Dutch auction was 
pleading its cause and almost giving away its wares—if the auctioneer 
might be relied on. 

We joined the crowd, though we had gone past the age of toys. 
Presently we felt a tug at our elbow. It was Ernesto with radiant 
face and hands full of roasted chestnuts, which were freely offered 
and accepted. We found it quite easy to persuade ourselves that the 
indigestible horrors were excellent. 

‘Ernesto, you are taking liberties,” said his mother, as the boy for 
a moment took our arm to confide his purchases to our ear. A 
Rhine-stone brooch for his mother, which Mrs. Malaprop would have 
declared was quite an object of bigotry and virtue: a wonderful 
knife for himself, full of impossible blades and secret springs. A 
purse capable of holding gold—ora terrible vacuum ; and a pocket- 
book that would soon become portly with a boy’s treasures. And 
from the innermost recess of a trousers pocket, he produced for an 
instant—a catapult. This was to be held a profound secret from the 
mother. 

“It keeps her awake at night,” he confided to us; “and when she 
does get to sleep she dreams of smashed windows and murdered cats. 
Now I never smash windows, though I do go for the cats when I 
have a chance. It does them noharm. If I hit them, you hear a 
hollow thud like a sound from a drum—the cats are not over-fed in 
these parts—but instead of tumbling down dead, which would be 
exciting, they rush off like mad.” 

“Perhaps they die afterwards,” we suggested ; “of a fractured liver 
or a broken heart.” 

This was at once negatived. 

“Oh no,” he said; “cats haven’t livers and hearts like human 
beings. ‘Their insides are nothing but india-rubber. You can’t kill 
a cat. If one fell from the top of San Filiu, it would get up, just 
shake its paws and run away.” 

We duly noted this revelation in anatomy, intending to bring it 
before the Royal College of Surgeons on our return to England—which 
evidently has still a good deal to learn. The catapult was restored 
to safe depths, and before long no doubt many a domestic tabby 
would be missing ; there would be widowed cats and orphan kittens 
in many a household. 

Then Ernesto drawing us under an arcade out of the throng of the 
fair, insisted upon fastening his mother’s mantilla with the new brooch, 
that we might all admire the flashing stones. 

“T believe they have made a mistake, and they are real diamonds,” 
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he cried excitedly, kissing his mother and duly admiring the effect. 
** And I haven’t spent half my pocket-money yet.” 

“Thanks to you, sefior,” said the happy mother. “I was his first 
thought. He bought me the brooch before he would look at a knife 
ora chestnut. It shall be kept amongst my choicest treasures.” 

She was evidently almost as happy and light-hearted as the boy; 
her eyes flashed with proud affection. No great care haunted her life 
in spite of her conjugal good-morning. 

“Confess,” we said, “that your lot is favoured; and that you 
would not change your lazy husband even if you had the chance. 
Confess that you adore him, and are to be envied.” 

“Well, sehor, you are not my father-confessor,” she laughed, “ but 
I will confess to you all the same. I admit that I would rather bear 
the ills I have than fly to those unknown,” she declared, unconsciously 
quoting Shakespeare. 

“Then the conjugal good-morning must be a little sweetened,” we 
suggested. “It is dangerous to play with edged tools.” 

Again she laughed ; a laugh very free from care and anxiety. 

“We understand each other,” she said. “If I received him too 
amiably he would not appear upon the scene till twelve o’clock. Not 
that I really mind ; but it is a bad example for Ernesto. The boy, 
however, takes after me. Never will the grass grow under his feet.” 

Ernesto was impatient to be off; he must certainly act up to the 
proverb to-day. 

“Now for the shows,” cried the lad. ‘We are losing too much 
time here. I smell roasted chestnuts, but prefer their flavour. We 
must cross the iron bridge to get to the shows. I want to hear 
the lions growl, and administer cayenne lozenges to the monkeys. It 
is great fun to see them. You must often have done the same, 
sehor?” We virtuously disowned the impeachment. But he was full 
of harmless mischief, after the manner of most boys healthy in mind 
and body; free and open in all his thoughts and ways. 

In a few minutes we found ourselves in the market-place listening 
to the very same clown who had used such superhuman exertions last 
night. Nothing had happened to him; he seemed in excellent health 
and spirits. Night was the great harvest-time, but even now his 
labours were receiving a fair success. The people having got over 
their first glamour were prepared to respond. 

“There is Joseph your landlord’s son, sefior, looking to right and 
left,” said madame, in the interval between two terrific blasts of 
trumpet. “Probably he is searching for you. Ah! he sees us.” 

The tall slight young man was making his way through the few 
remaining stalls in the market. These sold nothing but fruit, and 
were altogether neglected. Gerona did not shine in that department. 

“‘T have been looking for you everywhere,” said our young host, as 
he came up, bowing politely after the fashion of his country. “I 
thought, sehor, you might want me to pilot you about the town; but 
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I find you in the hands of another and a fairer guide. I am not 
needed.” 

The young man had evidently not pursued his studies at Tours for 
nothing, and was beginning early to pay compliments. 

“On the contrary,” we returned; “we shall be glad of your 
company. Ernesto and his mother are going in to hear the lions 
roar and to administer delicacies to the monkeys; but having no 
ambition to shake in our shoes, or to be taken up for cruelty to 
animals, we would rather explore the antiquities of Gerona under 
your care. So you have appeared at the right moment.” 

“ Ah, sehor, do come in,” pleaded Emesto. “I should enjoy it so 
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much more. And you would shriek with delight when you saw the 
antics of the monkeys eating cayenne B 

“Ernesto, you are incorrigible,” we interrupted, laughing. ‘“ We 
must really decline running the risk. And though we detest 
monkeys, we have a conscience. Yours evidently has still to be 
awakened. But you may come and tell us your experiences at the 
hotel later on—that is if you are still at large.” 

So the boy, taking his mother’s arm, boldly mounted the steps, and 
with a final happy nod to us, and flourishing a small packet of 
cayenne lozenges, he disappeared beyond the curtain. Whether the 
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lions would roar, or how the monkeys would receive the indignity, 
remained to be seen. Ernesto might be trusted to do his best to 
attain his ends, and he was not wanting in strength of purpose. 

We left the shows and the crowd, and for a moment went round to 
the banks of the river and listened to the whispering reeds and 
rushes. What repose; what a contrast to all the glare and glitter, 
the rush and crowding of the fair. Not a soul was visible excepting 
the ferryman a little way up-stream, who sat dejectedly in his boat 
waiting for custom that would not come. The rustling reeds were 
full of music and harmonised wonderfully with the quiet flow of the 
water as it rippled and plashed on its way to the sea. To the left the 
plains spread far and wide, a rich, productive country with much 
fair beauty about it. Where we stood the river was quite broad 
and reflected the magic outlines of the town, faint and subdued 
under the grey skies. Above the rustling of the reeds we could hear 
the distant hum of the pleasure-seekers, where everything was full of 
life and movement. Already the afternoon was waning ; twilight was 
beginning to fall ; night and darkness would quickly follow, when the 
sky would reflect with weird brooding light the lurid glare of the 
torches. 

Presently as we passed the theatre, we saw that ‘Faust’ was 
announced for that evening. An operatic company had arrived 
from Barcelona. Wonders would never cease. In this dull town, 
this decaying remnant of Spain, there was an Opera house, and 
Faust the tempter was to play off his wiles on beautiful Margaret the 
tempted. What would the performance be like ? 

“Tt is quite a large house,” said Joseph, “and a very fine one; 
and the players are often excellent.” 

Of course he judged from his own experience, which had never 
gone beyond Tours. He had never dreamed of the great voices of 
the world. Who indeed could dream of Titiens, never having heard 
her? Or of Ilma di Murska ?—those two stars above all others in the 
world of song. Still, he spoke with enthusiasm, and we felt we must 
go and hear this Faust and Marguerite. 

“Take us three tickets for to-night,” we bade him, “and you shall 
point out to us all the élite of Gerona; the great, the good, and the 
eccentric.” 

Joseph needed no second bidding. He dived through the door- 
way to the office and returned with three excellent stalls. The 
performance was to be fashionably late. Everything in the way of 
entertainment is late in Spain, and especially in Gerona. At night 
the streets are soon deserted, but people do not go to bed. They 
sit up in their own homes, amusing themselves. 

“Tt is announced for half-past eight,” said Joseph, “but seldom 
begins before nine.” 

Accordingly before 8.30 we found ourselves in our seats waiting 
the lifting of the curtain. The house was nearly empty, though 
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it was within five minutes of the appointed hour. Not a sign of any 
orchestra. We feared it was going to be a cold reception and a 
dead failure. 

“Not at all,” said Joseph. “It is always the same. Before nine © 
o’clock the house will be full, with hardly an empty seat.” 

So it turned out. About twenty minutes to nine the orchestra 
streamed in and took their places, and laughed and talked and made 
jokes, as if the audience—now quickly appearing—had been so 
many cabbage-stalks or waxwork images. In various parts of the house 
there were notices forbidding all smoking ; but the musicians lighted 
up their abominable pipes and cigars without ceremony, and very 
soon ruined the atmosphere. We wondered how this would affect 
the singers, and when they came on they coughed and sneezed and 
looked the reproaches they could not utter upon the stage. 

It was quite a large, well-appointed house, which surprised us by 
its excellent proportions. Half Gerona, we thought, might find room 
here. Curtains and all such elements disturbing to the voice were 
wisely conspicuous by their absence. Before 9 o’clock every seat 
was filled, as Joseph had foretold. 

Between the acts we were able to survey the little world of Gerona. 
It was clear that many of those present thought themselves members 
of a great world. Humility was not their leading virtue. From the 
construction of the house, every one was very much in evidence, 
and from our places in the front stalls we saw every one and heard 
perfectly. ‘‘We are monarchs of all we survey,” said H. C. after a 
very long stare in all directions. “No, I don’t quite mean that; it 
would be slightly embarrassing, too; I am a little mixed. I mean 
that we can survey everything, as monarchs ought to do. It comes 
to the same, doesn’t it?” 

Every species of temperament was represented; the solemn and 
sober, the excited and the flirting, the prude and the profligate. 
Extremes met. Some of the ladies made great play with their eyes 
and their fans, and were full of small gestures and sparkling, 
rippling laughter. Many were dressed in Parisian fashion, “in 
shimmer of satin and pearls,” their white arms and necks very 
décolletés. ‘Thus we had both a play and an opera. It was quite as 
amusing to turn and survey the audience between the acts, as to 
watch the unfolding of the drama upon the stage. Ladies were 
admitted to the stalls, contrary to the Paris regulation but giving the 
house a more picturesque and civilised aspect. Many of the men— 
in this polite Spain—sat with their hats on until the curtain drew up, 
when they had the grace to remove them. Altogether the house 
presented a very lively and fashionable appearance. 

“Who would have thought it!” said H.C. “The place is over- 
flowing with wealth and rank. These people might be dukes and 
duchesses—and look the character much more than many of our 
‘Coronets and Norman blood.’ Yet as we passed Gerona in the train 
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it seemed nothing but an encampment for beggars. Beggars? Let 
me apologise. Beggars would want something far more recherché. 
In these days that flourishing profession dines at 8 o’clock and sleeps 
on down.” 

In the foyer between one of the acts, we came into closer contact 
with this aristocratic crowd. 

It was a very large long room, gorgeously fitted up; great mirrors 
giving back full-length reflections. Few ladies honoured it with their 
presence, but a crowd of short, dark, handsome Spaniards, smoking 
cigarettes, gesticulating with energy, raving about Margaret, abusing 
the unfortunate Siebel, and passing their opinions very openly upon 
the ladies of the audience. Probably they were all known to each 
other by sight and name, if not more closely. As we mixed freely 
amongst them we heard many an amusing remark upon people we 
were able to identify on returning to our seats. At the end of the 
third act we began to feel ourselves quite old habitués of the place. 
A week in Gerona and we should be intimate with every one’s 
history. 

“It was a happy thought, coming here to-night,” said H. C. 
“T am now quite at home amongst these people, and should like to 
call upon some of them to-morrow. That exquisite creature, for 
instance, with the lovely eyes and the perfect contour of features, and 
the complexion of a blush rose. I believe—yes, I am sure—yes, yes 
—look—look !—she is gazing at me with a very sweet expression.” 

He was growing very excited. We quietly grasped his arm, not 
too gently. There was a certain magnetism in the touch, which 
always recalled him to himself. Keepers, it is said, have this influence 
upon their patients. 

“Look at the old woman next to her,” he went on indignantly. 
**Can she be the mother of that lovely girl? She ought to blush for 
herself. Her dress-bodice ends at the waist. And she is actually 
ogling behind her fan a toothless old wretch who has just sat down 
near her.” 

Here fortunately the curtain went up, and H. C.’s emotions passed 
into another channel. 

The performance had been equal to our modest expectations. 
One must not be too critical. If Faust was contemptible and Siebel 
impossible, Margaret and Mephistopheles saved all from failure. She 
was a pretty and refined Margaret, with a certain touching pathos 
about her which appealed to her hearers. She sang with grace too, 
but her voice was made for nothing larger than a drawing-room, and 
when the orchestra crashed out in the dramatic parts, we had to 
imagine a great deal. 

Siebel was the great stumbling-block, and turned her part into a 
burlesque. Her singing and acting were excruciating beyond the 
most vivid description, and once or twice when the audience ought to 
have melted into tears, they laughed aloud. When Valentine 
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died, she clasped her hands, not in despair, but in admiration at the 
fine performance, and looked at the assembly as much as to say 
“Would you not like him to get up and die again?” and when his 
body was carried off, she skipped lightly after it, as though assisting 
at an Irish wake or a May-Day revel. 

Faust was beneath criticism from every point of view, and one felt 
very angry with Margaret for falling in love with him. In reality we 
were quite sure she hated him, but the poor thing could not create a 
new part for the occasion. Mephistopheles on the contrary was 
admirable, and would have done honour to Her Majesty’s in the old 
days of Titiens and Nilssen. 

The “Old Men’s Chorus” was perhaps the crowning triumph of the 
performance. ‘Three decrepit objects came forward, and quavered 
ridiculously through their song. When it was over, the audience 
insisted upon having it all over again, whilst they kept up a running 
accompaniment of convulsed laughter: in which the old men them- 
selves joined as they lamely retreated into the background. 

Altogether it was a very successful evening. Every one left in good 
humour, and many were evidently charmed. If we felt a little as 
though we had been assisting at a burlesque or a pantomime, there 
had been many compensations. 

We went out into the night, glad to exchange the atmosphere. 
It looked doubly dark after the brilliancy of the house. Every light 
was out, every house buried in profound slumber. We turned on 
to the bridge, and stood there until all the playgoers had streamed 
homewards, and silence and solitude reigned. Once more the 
chestnut-roasters had departed, and their sacrificial altars were cold 
and dead. Down the boulevard not a creature was visible. Stalls 
and booths were closed, torches had long ceased to send up their 
lurid reflections, or the skies to bring out the sable outlines of the 
town. ‘The leaves of the trees gently rustled and murmured in the 
night wind. We almost felt as though we still saw Emesto and his 
mother walking up and down in affectionate, delightful companion- 
ship. It must have been their astral bodies. They were both no 
doubt slumbering, and perhaps the same theme haunted their 
dreams: broken windows and four-footed victims—seen from opposite 
points of view. 

In the firmament above, a great change had taken place. The 
clouds had rolled away; there was not a vapour to be seen as large 
as a man’s hand; the stars shone out with amazing brilliancy; the 
Great Bear ploughed his untiring way, and Orion dipping in the west 
was closely followed by his faithful Sirius, All seemed to promise 
fair weather, 

“What do you think of it?” we asked Joseph. --‘‘Is-your weather- 
wise astronomer for once going to prove a false prophet ?” 

“Tt looks like it,” replied Joseph, gazing north and south. “No 
man is infallible,” he added philosophically. ‘ But our prophet has 
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never been wrong yet, and I expect you will find the skies weeping 
in the morning.” 

“You are a Job’s Comforter,” we returned, “and ought to be 
named Bildad the Shuhite. Wasn’t he the worst of the three and 
would have the last word ?” 

Joseph shook his head. He was not acquainted with the Book 
of Job. 

*‘T am jealous for the honour of my prophet,” he laughed. 

As we stood on the bridge we could see the dark-flowing water 
beneath us; a narrow shallow stream here, which now reflected the 
flashing stars. The houses were steeped in gloom, all their quaint, 
old-world aspect hidden away. Outlines alone were faintly visible, in 
themselves a sufficient and remarkable picture, whilst beyond them 
the church-towers rose like gigantic forms reaching to the heavens. 
It is impossible not to refer agait, and again to this marvellous scene, 
for we would fain impress it a little upon our reader’s mind, as it 
impressed itself upon ours. 

But the night was growing apace, and it suddenly occurred to us 
that we had made a sort of half engagement with Pére Delormais to 
listen to passages from his life. Would he hold us to it? Or would 
the evening have brought reflection a change of plans, and an early 
pillow ? 

Surely there is a mental or psychological magnetism about people, 
tangible or ethereal, neither realised nor understood, and never 
sufficiently taken into account. Even as the thought flashed across 
us, a tall dark form in long cloak and round hat, full of dignity and 
power turned the corner and approached the bridge. It was the old 
priest. 

“T knew it! I knew it!” cried Pere Delormais in that sonorous 
voice of his which was like a deep and mellow diapason. “I saw 
you here as in a vision. An unseen influence guided me instinctively 
to the bridge. You told me you were going to the opera. I felt 
that when it was over you would come here star-gazing and lose 
yourselves in this wonderful scene. And here you would have been 
for another hour, forgetting the engagement to which I hold you, 
had I not sought you out.” 

“‘ Nay,” we returned, “at this very moment recollection came back 
to us ; we were wondering whether for once you had found an early 
repose.” 

“My approach influenced you,” said Pétre Delormais. “It is the 
work of the magnetic power constantly passing to and fro between 
kindred minds and spirits, as real as it is little estimated. No one 
believed in it more strongly than Goethe, who was in close touch 
with the unseen. And amongst my own people, how many have 
declared the reality of this mysterious link between the material 
and the spiritual. Even wicked, sceptical Voltaire admitted some 
invisible influence he could not analyse. Sceptical? Will you 
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persuade me that a man with so terrible a death-bed was ever 
really sceptic at heart? It is impossible. But how could you 
think I should change my mind and forget my engagement? Un- 
certainty plays no part either in your character or mine. Let us to 
our rooms. ‘There you will lend me your ears, and I will brew you 
black coffee to refresh you after your evening’s dissipation. And if 
you like you shall bring in your century-old flask, and I will not 
chide you. Or was it only the contents of the flask that was a 
century old?” 

We were approaching the hotel. We four alone possessed the 
street and awoke the silent echoes. Always excepting the ubi- 
quitous old watchmen who seemed to spend half their time in 
gazing at the great doorway, and in flashing about weird lights and 
shadows with their lanterns. ‘These they now turned upon us, but 
recognising the dignified ecclesiastical figure of Delormais, quickly 
loweréd their lights, turned the spears of their staffs to the ground, 
and gave a military salute. 

“As a member of the church militant,” he laughed to us, “such a 
greeting is perhaps not out of place. No general on this earth ever 
fought more valiantly than I to gain battles—but the weapons are 
wide .as the issues. ‘They fight for an earthly kingdom, I for a 
heavenly.” 

He spoke a few words to the watchmen; bade them be strong 
and of a good courage; and we fancied—we were not quite certain 
—that we saw him glide a small token of his good-will into their 
hands. 

Then we crossed the road, entered the courtyard, and passed up 
the broad marble staircase. 

It was the hour for ghosts and shadows and unearthly sounds. 
Again we thought of the rich and rare crowd that had passed up and 
down in sacques and swords in the centuries gone by; every one of 
whom had long been a ghost and a shadow in its turn. Again we 
saw clearly as in a vision that last happy pair who had separated 
—he to find death on the battle-field—she to rejoin him in the Land 
o’ the Leal. Distinctly we heard the rustle of the gown, the fervency 
of their last embrace, the sighs that came in quick succession. So 
easily will imagination run away with us. 

We were awakened to realities by Joseph, who, heavy-eyed and 
dreamy, was politely wishing us good-night, hardly wakeful enough to 
reach his room. 

“JT will follow his example,” said H. C. “The air of Gerona 
conduces to slumber. Mentor, I believe that you never sleep. To- 
morrow I shall hear that the good father’s confessions terminated 
with the breakfast hour. Ah! I shall miss the black coffee—but I 
have a flask of my own, though I fear its contents have nothing to do 
with the centuries.” 

Then Pere Delormais turned to us, his eyes full of kindly solicitude. 
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“Are you sure that you are equal to a vigil?” he asked. “Is it 
not too bad, after your hard day’s work—for pleasure is often hard 
work—to ask you to give an old man an hour or two from your well- 
earned slumbers? Do you not also find the air of Gerona conducive 
to sleep? I warn you that at the first sign of drooping eyelid, I 
shall break up the assembly.” 

“We accept the challenge; never was sleep less desired,” we 
returned. “If you keep us until the breakfast hour, as H. C. fore- 
told, there will be no flagging. But do not forget the black coffee.” 

We heard H. C.’s receding echoes through the labyrinthine passages ; 
then the closing of a door; then a voice gently elevated in song, 
utterly oblivious of small hours and unconscious neighbours. “ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes,” it warbled, “and I will pledge with 
mine ; leave but a kiss within the cup, and I'll ne’er ask for wine.” 

Here recollection seemed suddenly to’ come to the voice ; an open 
window looking on to a passage was softly closed, and all was silent. 

H. C. was evidently thinking of the charming face he had seen at 
the Opera, all the more lovely and modest in contrast with the 
shameless old woman at its side. 

The priest led the way through the corridors. His light threw 
weird shadows around. A distant clock struck the hour of one. 
The hush in the house was ghostly. ‘The very walls seemed pregnant 
with the secrets of the past. They had listened to mighty dramas 
political and domestic; had heard love vows made only to be 
broken ; had absorbed the laughter of joy and the tears of sorrow. 
All this they now seemed to be giving out as we went between them, 
treading quietly on marble pavement sacred to the memory of the 
dead. 

We entered Pére Delormais’ sitting-room. At once he turned up 
two lamps and lighting some half dozen candles produced quite an 
illumination. 

“Tt is one of my weaknesses,” he said. “I love to take night 
walks, and lose myself in thought under the starlit skies, but that 
is quite another thing. In my room I must have brilliancy.” 

“When you are a bishop you will so indulge this weakness,” we 
returned, “that your palace will be called a Shining Light and its 
master a steadfast Beacon of the Church.” 

A peculiar smile passed over the face of Pere Delormais. We did 
not understand it at the moment, but it was interpreted later on. 

Then he brought forward the coffee equipage, for which, if truth 
must be told, though slumber was never farther from us, we were 
grateful. 

“T had it all prepared by our amiable host,” said the priest, “and 
I have my own spirit-lamp, without which I never travel. There are 
times when I visit the most uncivilised, hope-forgotten places, and if 
I had not a few accessories with me, I should fare badly.” 

The water was soon boiling ; an aromatic fragrance spread through 
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the reom; the clear black coffee was poured into white porcelain 
cups. 

“But where is the supplement? I do not see the century-old 
flask,” said Petre Delormais. 

“That,” we replied, “is sacred to headaches. Only then does it 
see daylight—or it would lose its charm. We have certain rules 
fixed as those of the Medes and Persians—this is one of them.” 

“‘T am glad to hear it,” cried the priest. “Then, after all, my little 
homily this morning was unneeded. ‘That is why you took it so gently 
and amiably. Only the truth is painful.” 

He placed for us a comfortably cushioned arm-chair near the table 
and one for himself just opposite. Our coffee-cups were between us, 
their steaming incense rising. A shaded lamp threw its rays upon 
the white china and crimson cloth, and gently illuminated the fine, 
intellectual, refined face of Delormais. We could note every play 
of the striking features, every flash of the large dark eyes. 

A sudden stillness came over him; he seemed lost in profound 
thought; his eyes took a deep, dreamy, far-away look. They were 
gazing into the past, and saw a crowd of events and people who had 
lived and moved and had their being, but were now invisible to all 
but the mental vision. ‘The hands—firm white hands, well-shaped 
and made for intellectual work—were spread out and met at the tips 
of the long, slender fingers and thumbs. His legs were crossed, 
bringing into prominence a shapely foot and ankle encased in a 
thin, admirably-made shoe. In all these matters of personal appoint- 
ment Delormais was punctilious and refined. 

For some minutes he appeared thus absorbed in mental retrospect. 
The active man of life and energy had suddenly changed to the 
man of passive contemplation. Apparently he had forgotten our 
very presence. The silence of the room was profound. One almost 
heard the rising of the incense from the coffee-cups, as the steam 
curled upwards in fantastic forms and devices, and faded away. We 
were motionless as himself. Not ours to break the silence, though if 
prolonged it might grow strained. We had come to listen, not to be 
listened to ; and we waited until the spirit moved him. We had not 
to wait long. He roused himself from his reverie; the dreamy light 
passed out of his eyes; his spirit seemed to come back to earth as he 

turned to us with a penetrating, kindly gaze. 
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A PRESENCE. 


I HAVE been wandering through mid-summer ways, 
Which years ‘ago I trod 

With one who vanished in life’s misty maze, 
But now is safe with God. 


*Twixt then and now my history has been writ, 
A tale of love and grief; 

His name has played no part at all in it 
Beyond its opening leaf. 


Yet had my story had a different scene, 
sut for that day in June: 

Whatever music in my life has been, 
"Twas he who set the tune. 


For standing here—just midway o’er the stream, 
Some quiet words he spoke 

Which o’er me thrilled, like music in a dream, 
And here my soul awoke! 


If in the silent years that swiftly flew 
The memory grew dim, 

Still those I loved the dearest always knew 
They owed my best to him. 


And now retreading these mid-summer ways 
There comes no thought of pain: 
A presence, knowing nought of years or days, 
Walks by my side again. 
IsABELLA T'yviE Mayo. 
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SOME QUIET WORDS HE SPOKE... ., 
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PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 









JOSCELYNE’S PROSPECTS. 


SiGe [ NEVER thought that things 

‘ra were going to take such a 

romantic turn,” said Bennet. 

He was sitting once more with 
Joscelyne in the long, low room 
at Field House. 

. A fire was burning cheerfully 
in the grate, although it was a genial 
autumn day. ‘The clock ticked on as 
usual in the corner ; Joscelyne had filled 
her old pitcher with late flowers and 
quivering grass, and set it in the middle 
of the table. It really seemed as if every- 
thing in the quiet house were going on for 
ever and ever. 

But they were on the eve of many 

changes, and there was to be a sale very 
* soon. The funeral was over, and these two were tasting 
the sweet of their last peaceful hours. It was the calm 
that dae falls upon a household when it is on the verge of a 
breaking-up. 

“Only a week before father died, Lady Audrey came here and 
talked to me,” said Joscelyne. “I did not think his end was so near, 
but she and Abby saw it coming. It is quite natural, you know, that 
my mother’s dearest friend should be fond of me.” 

“Quite natural that any one should be fond of you, Joscelyne.”, 

She looked at him thoughtfully, under the dark shade of her lashes. 

“ Are you glad?” she asked. “Is it not a good thing ?” 

“A very good thing. But 

“Well ?” she said quickly. 

“‘T wish you could have found a home with me.” 

The faint sea-shell flush tinted her delicate cheeks, and she shut 
her eyes for a moment. 

“You didn’t really think—-—” she began. Then she stopped short, 
and he spoke. 
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** No, I didn’t really think it. I only wished it could beso. But 
of course I couldn’t expect a 

“Oh, no!” said Joscelyne hastily. “Oh, no! It never even 
occurred to me that you could.” 

He got up from the easy-chair by the fire, and walked away to the 
window. Looking down a long garden aisle, he saw a blue-grey mist 
of Michaelmas daisies, rising to the top of the low wall. Beyond the 
wall lay the flat green fields, where the lights grew golden, and the 
shadows lengthened, just as in the days gone by. He thought of the 
tragedy that had darkened his life and taken away his freedom, and 
his heart was full of bitterness. . 

Joscelyne was sorry for him. Her cheeks were cool again; that 
little flash of pride had died out. She rose and went to his side. 

“Dear Bennet,” she said, slipping her hand within his arm. 
“You'll often come to see me in Berkeley Square. Lady Audrey 
spoke very kindly of you.” 

“Lady Audrey won’t concern herself about me. Why should 
she?” he asked grimly. “What a wretch she must think me!” 

“Well, she didn’t say so,” his sister replied. 

“She couldn’t say it, but she thought it all the more. I’ve madea 
mess of my life, and nearly spoiled yours too. Only—forgive me, 
Joscelyne—lI think you’ll bless me some day for having delivered you 
from that prig of a parson. The poor old governor was quite right 
about him. I suppose you hear nothing of him, do you?” 

“ Nothing at all,” she answered quietly. 

“* He’s mean enough for anything,” said Bennet in an angry voice. 
“When he finds out that you are living with Lady Audrey Neale, 
he'll come sneaking to her house. By the way, it’s Lord Brackenhill’s 
town house, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes; but he’s not there very often, and he likes his sister to live 
in her old home. She is very rich, you know, and might live 
anywhere ; but she was born in Berkeley Square, and always clings to 
it. Mamma used to stay there with Lady Audrey when they were 
both girls. It will feel like home to me,” said Joscelyne with a little 
contented sigh. 

“ Dear little woman,” murmured Bennet, patting the slender hand 
which lay on his arm. “I’m glad you'll be well cared for. For 
myself I don’t care a straw.” 

“ But you care for the books you will write,” Joscelyne said in 
a sweet, comforting voice. ‘“ Whata blessing it is that you were born 
with brains.” 

“JT haven’t made any use of them yet, have I?” he asked. 
** Perhaps I should have done better if I’d been borna fool. On the 
whole I think the fools are a successful race. They never waste their 
time in analysing themselves, as we do.” 

“ But they’re not interesting,” replied Joscelyne. “ And it’s better 
to be unsuccessful than uninteresting. At any rate 7think so. And 
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the fools’ successes are of such a trumpery kind that we don’t want 
them. Oh, Bennet, do tell me what you are writing now.” 

“Short stories for the Thames Magazine. They are pot-boilers, 
you know. And I’m working at a novel which is really not a bad 
thing. Anyhow, I’m rather pleased with it at present; but one’s 
mood changes a good many times before one gets to the end.” 

** But you wouldn’t write well if you kept in one mood all through,” 
said Joscelyne, with animation. “I hate a writer who has only one 
mood; he bores me. He should never attempt anything beyond 
little goody-goody books at one-and-sixpence apiece. Genius is 
changeful as the clouds.” 

“Then I really think I must be a genius,” said Bennet witha short 
laugh. ‘ Oh, Joscelyne, what a stimulating little thing you are! I 
wish we could be together always. I miss you awfully.” 

“It would be nice to be together again,” she answered, clinging to 
him. ‘But you are to see a great deal of me, you know. Bennet, 
why do we stay in this stuffy old room when it’s so lovely out of 
doors? We won't go into the fields—they give me a morbid 
feeling ; but it will be simply delicious in the garden.” 

They went into the garden, and it was simply delicious as she had 
said. The afternoon light, always dreamy and sweet in September, 
was resting on the soft slopes of the old green hill. Here and there 
the shadows took a purple tinge ; far off there was a bleating of flocks ; 
close at hand, the bees were humming over a bed of mignonette. 
They stood still in the perfumed air, and held each other fast. 

* Bennet,” said Joscelyne gravely, “I’ve been wanting to speak of 
her, and I couldn’t. It’s difficult, you see. You told me the baby 
was born and died. Is she getting on all right?” 

“ All right, Joscelyne, but slowly,” he answered. 

“Ah! it must be hard for her to live in London. Tell me as 
much as you can, Bennet. Don’t tell me unless you like, but I want 
to know if—if you feel that she gets any nearer to you ?” 

“No, she doesn’t,” he replied, with sad candour. ‘She tries to, 
poor thing! But it was an awful mistake from the first. I was 
wrong in the beginning; she was wrong afterwards. It always is 
wrong for a girl to hold a man when he wants to be free.” 

“That’s why I find it hard to forgive her,” murmured Joscelyne. 
“She deserves her fate. But she can’t be shaken off. And so, 
Bennet, I shall go to your lodgings one of these days, and be sweet 
to her.” 

* Really, Joscelyne? I thought you never would.” 

*T couldn’t have lived with her; but I can bear to talk to her for 
a little while. It will make things pleasanter for us all.” 

And here let us judge kindly of Joscelyne. Her personal experi- 
ence of the world was very slight; and she had been brought up 
under an influence which had almost stifled her best instincts. Of 
the breadth of modern ideas she had no conception at all. It did 
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really seem to her at that moment that she was going to do a 
wonderfully gracious deed. It did really seem that she was about to 
make a tremendous sacrifice for her brother’s sake. 

“You are very good, dear,” said Bennet. 

He knew the world a great deal better than she did. And he felt 
that Dulcie, well dressed and in her happiest mood, would be no 
discredit to the best man living. Yet he longed to be free from her, 
not because he was ashamed of her lowly birth, but because she had 
fettered his life. He was becoming conscious that he had great gifts, 
and he wanted perfect freedom. 

“You have a splendid future before you,” said Joscelyne, with an 
air of conviction. “You will make a name. I am sure that my 
brother is destined to be the most popular novelist of the day.” 

He smiled, not ill-pleased. After all, he was young, and his brain 
was still fresh and unworn. There were ideas in his head, and he 
knew how to utter them. The mignonette was sweet; the soft air 
caressed his face, and the hills were touched with gold. 

“I suppose I shall do something,” he said, after a pause. “I 
have made a beginning. If one side of my life is a failure, the other 
may be a success.” 

“Tt is a blessing that life is like a medal, Bennet. We can always 
turn the best side to the world.” 

“You are full of worldly wisdom, Joscelyne,” he said laughing. 

Then Abigail came out in a new cap with black bows, to ask if 
they wanted tea. Her heart rejoiced to see them looking so young 
and bright, and she was pleased when Bennet complimented her 
upon her improved appearance. It was arranged that she was to go 
to Berkeley Square with Miss Daughton, and remain with her always. 

“We are coming up to town on the first of December,” said 
Joscelyne, filling the tea-cups. ‘There was some talk of wintering 
abroad, and not returning till February or March. But Lady Audrey 
is rather tired of travelling. She thinks she would like to spend 
Christmas in London this year.” 

“I have only seen her once since mother died, Joscelyne. Why 
didn’t she come here oftener ?” 

Joscelyne sipped her tea thoughtfully before replying. 

“Well, Bennet, I’m afraid she wasn’t very fond of poor papa. 
She always persisted in regarding him in an unfavourable light. He 
wasn’t the kind of man she liked, and I think she had wanted 
mamma to marry some one else. Women are so fond of choosing 
husbands for each other, you know.” 

“T remember that she was rather cool to my father,” said 
Bennet. ‘ He—well, he wasn’t exactly an unselfish man, you see. 
And so she'll take possession of you altogether, Joscelyne, and make 
a daughter of you? And there is no one to dispute her right to do 
as she likes, is there?” 

“No one in the world.” 
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“Tet me see. Lord Brackenhill has never married, has he ?” 

“Oh, yes. He married when he was very young, and lost both 
his wife and child. He has been a widower for years.” 

“‘T suppose he is not likely to marry a second time, Joscelyne ?” 

“T think not. Lady Audrey believes that he never will; and he 
is really growing quite an old man. When he is dead the title and 
estate will go to a cousin who is a sort of black sheep.” 

“Then it is to be hoped he won’t die for a long time,” said Bennet. 
“I don’t think, however, that he is quite such an old fellow as you 
imagine. Well, Joscelyne, you will be a happy girl. You have seen 
your darkest days.” 

“Ts Bennet also among the prophets?” she asked. 

“Yes; Bennet has made such a mess of his own life, that he finds 
consolation in studying the lives of other people. ‘The golden ball 
that he has missed will roll to his sister’s feet. Kismet!” 

A little later in the evening, Joscelyne said that she hoped she was 
not feeling too light-hearted. It seemed wicked not to be grieving 
more for the dead. 

“ But, oh, I had a terrible time after you went away!” she added, 
almost in a whisper. “I did not tell you much in my letters, Bennet ; 
it would not have mended matters if I had made you miserable. 
Poor dear papa got so irritable in his last days; and perhaps one can 
hardly wonder ‘f 

She paused, and he went on with her sentence. 

“One can hardly wonder that he was embittered. The best father 
in the world would have turned sour under such provocation as I 
gave him. And all the vials of his wrath were emptied on your poor 
little head! My dear girl, there must be compensation for you.” 

“Well, we shall see,” she answered. ‘Only don’t think me hard- 
hearted. I did cry a great deal at first; but then came Lady Audrey, 
and my whole life changed and brightened. I’m only a girl, Bennet, 
and I can’t help being glad. I haven't felt as happy as I do now for 
a long, weary time. That was a dreadful Christmas when—when the 
Wooledges e 

Bennet suddenly got up and began to walk about the room. It is 
better not to record what he said. One or two ugly words were 
rapped out, and Joscelyne looked at him with eyes full of distress. 

“T beg your pardon, Joscelyne,” he said. ‘ But when I think of 
that horror with the yellow eyelashes I lose my head! It’s an awful 
shame that he should go on his way unkicked. He’s the meanest 
reptile that crawls.” 

“Let us forget him, Bennet. I wish I had not mentioned that 
name. We were having such a deliciously calm time before I did. 
Why should you waste these last hours in prancing and raging? It’s 
too silly, you know.” 

“So it is,” he admitted, flinging himself into an armchair. “ Joscelyne, 
I have had a good deal to forget, myself. There is a face that comes 
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very often into my dreams. It was so vivid—so radiant—that the 
mere memory of it outshines all the other faces I have ever seen. I 
wonder what she is doing now? I wonder if, in sucha little world as 
this, we can ever quite lose sight of each other ?” 

“T hope,” said Joscelyne, gravely, “that you won’t see her again. 
In time the memory must fade.” 

A few days later, Dulcie sat waiting in the lamplight, listening for 
her husband’s footstep on the stairs. She was better now, although 
it seemed as if the old vigour would never be hers again. 

By-and-by he came in, and greeted her in the usual fashion. 
When he spoke, there was a weary tone in his voice. 

“ How are you getting on, Dulcie?” he asked. 

“Very well, thank you. How is your sister, Bennet?” 

“Much better than I expected to find her,” he answered, ringing 
the bell for their evening meal. “She’s coming to live in London 
with Lady Audrey Neale—one of my mother’s old friends.” 

Dulcie felt immensely far removed from her husband at that 
moment. He had very seldom mentioned his mother, and she had 
never heard him speak of any of the people known to his family. 
Joscelyne’s coming would distinctly increase the distance between 
Bennet and herself. He would associate with his sister and her set, and 
the low-born wife would be left as much out of his life as possible. 

A coarser woman would have begun at once to put forward her 
legal claim to recognition. But Dulcie could not do this. She had 
(as she put it to herself) done Bennet one great and terrible wrong in 
marrying him, and she was resolved to bear meekly any of the 
consequences of her misdoing. 

Moreover she loved him ; but it was a love which had now purged 
itself of its grosser elements, and sought only the happiness of its 
object. The old selfish passion was dead. The womanly nature, 
purified and instructed through its own disappointment and suffering, 
had risen at last to the highest level which human affections can 
ever reach, 

“It will be nice for you to have your sister here,” she said as they sat 
down tothe table. “I’ve often felt that you must have missed her very 
much. She—she always sympathised with your pursuits, didn’t she?” 

Bennet, who was helping himself to a chop, paused and looked 
attentively at his wife for an instant. It struck him that she was 
really learning to express herself very creditably. 

“ Always,” he answered. ‘She was my first critic. But the fact is, 
Dulcie, that I shan’t expect to see her very often. One can’t forget 
the difference between her position and ours. I must tell you that 
Lady Audrey, who is a rich woman, has adopted Joscelyne altogether. 
She will be amply provided for in the future.” 

“T am glad for her sake, and for yours too,” said Dulcie simply. 
“You'll be able to write all the better when you are not worrying 
about her.” 
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“How did you know that I was worrying about her?” he asked. 
*T never told you so.” 

“No; but I’ve seen it in your face, and heard it in your voice. 
When you have been happy with your fancy-people, the thought of 
your sister would suddenly enter your mind; and then the fancy- 
people would fly away.” 

He smiled. 

“How do you know that they fled away?” 

“Because the fancy-people never can bear the sight of the real 
people,” said Dulcie, quite solemnly. “They can’t live together in 
your mind in any comfort. The fancy ones want all your attention, 
and they won’t stay with you unless they get it.” 

He was amused. 

“T didn’t think that you knew so much about them,” he said. 
“They are a freakish lot, Dulcie. They won’t always come when 
they are called.” 

“Nor go away when they are told,” she remarked. 

“True. They sometimes haunt my pillow all night, and tease me to 
get up and record their sayings and doings. Oh, they’re an unruly 
crew! But, for all that, I’ll admit that they are very good company.” 

He nodded a kindly good-night to Dulcie, when she rose to go to 
her little room. It was a very small room, scarcely larger than the 
cottage-garret far away in Chalkham; but she had said cheerfully 
that it was quite good enough for her. The nights were long and 
lonely ; the roar of sleepless London sounded in her ears as she lay 
awake in the dark. But she always lay quite still, and no one ever 
knew that she did not rest. 

Thus did Dulcie Daughton dree her weird. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SISTERS-IN-LAW. 


OnE Sunday afternoon, when the December sun was still shining cheer- 
fully in Soho Square, Dulcie received a visit from her sister-in-law. 

Joscelyne came quietly into the room, muffled in glossy black fox 
which brought out the exquisite purity of her complexion, and the 
pale golden glory of her hair. She found Dulcie sitting alone by the 
window with a book in her lap, and a dreamy look in her large 
brown eyes. 

“How do you do?” she said in her sweet voice. “I’m Bennet’s 
sister, you know ; and I’ve been quite anxious to come and see you.” 

Dulcie had not had a moment of preparation. She rose from her 
seat, letting the book fall to the ground. The colour had faded out 
of her cheeks and lips, and she was trembling visibly. 

“Ah, you are not strong yet,” said Joscelyne kindly. ‘Do sit 
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down again directly. It was stupid of me to come in this sudden 
way.” 

“Oh, no,” Dulcie managed to answer. ‘“ You are very good to 
come. I wish Bennet hadn’t gone out for a walk.” 

“Never mind ; we shall get on very well without him,” Joscelyne 
said with perfect ease. ‘Let me pick up your book. Are you fond 
of reading ?” 

“ Yes,” Dulcie said with a sigh of relief. It was so delightful to 
find Miss Daughton so pleasant and unembarrassed, that her heart 
began to beat more quietly. She had pictured a very different 
meeting, and had been dreading the terrible ordeal. 

“What is this? Oh! ‘The Cloister and the Hearth,’” said Joscelyne 
looking at the book. ‘“‘ What a beautiful story itis! But don’t you 
think it might have had a happier ending ?” 

She did not think so herself, but she felt a desire to draw some- 
thing out of Bennet’s wife. She would know whether this handsome, 
sad-faced girl had anything in her. 

“No,” replied Dulcie quietly. “i think it has a perfect ending ; 
and I don’t call it an unhappy one.”* 

Joscelyne was conscious of a slight thrill of surprise. 

“ But Margaret and Gerard were separated,” she said, after a slight 
pause. 

“Not in spirit.” Dulcie’s eyes were full of golden light. ‘“ He 
told her at the last that never was woman loved so tenderly all 
through those long ten years! What did all the pain matter then?” 

“Not then. But it was a sore pain to bear while the years were 
going on,” said Joscelyne. 

“There are worse pains than that,” Dulcie answered, still with the 
air of self-restraint which was habitual with her now. “I think the 
story isa glorious one. I don’t know any book I like so well as this!” 

She took the volume gently out of her visitor’s hand, and laid it 
down on the little table by her side. 

In the next moment the door opened, and Bennet came in. His 
sister was almost sorry to see him. She had begun to find that his 
wife was interesting. 

“You here, Joscelyne!” he said with evident delight. “I didn’t 
expect to see you so soon.” 

“Oh, I was impatient to get here,” she replied, holding up her face 
for his kiss. “ How are you, Bennet? I don’t think you look very 
flourishing. Have you been working too hard? Your Christmas 
story was a wonderful hit. I read it in the train, and I left Lady 
Audrey devouring it on the sofa.” 

“It’s rather a poor thing, but it happens to have caught the public,” 
he said, walking backward a step or two tolook ather. ‘ Let me see 
if I like you in that black fur. Yes, I do. Is that a bonnet ora hat? 
It is precisely the thing that you ought to wear always.” 

_ “That's right. But you mustn’t waste your time in criticising your 
sister.” 
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Dulcie sat by in silence and watched them both. A faint colour 
had tinged her face when Bennet had kissed Joscelyne. 

“This is really a very nice room,” said Miss Daughton, looking 
round. “ But if you are going to be the novelist of the future, you 
must take a flat at Kensington or somewhere. We can’t have you 
hiding yourself in this queer neighbourhood. Mrs. Daughton will be 
glad to move, I daresay.” 

Dulcie started slightly when she heard her name. But Joscelyne 
was smiling at her, and she smiled back again. 

“We are fairly comfortable here,” said Bennet. “ But we shall see 
about moving when the spring comes. I expect Dulcie will be strong 
then.” 

Joscelyne rose to take her leave. She shook hands very cordially 
with her sister-in-law, and promised to “come again.” Bennet 
accompanied her downstairs, and found Abigail waiting in the square. 

“T think I'll walk with you,” he said. 

**No, why should you? ‘I’ve got Abby, and your wife is up there 
all alone. What lovely eyes she has!” 

“Yes,” he said, putting on his hat. “She always had good eyes. 
But she has lost a great deal of her beauty, poor girl; and she grieves 
about the death of the baby.” 

“She looks as if she needed country air, Bennet.” 

“Of course, Joscelyne. What can one expect? She was never’ 
meant for London; but she insisted on marrying me, you know, and 
we couldn't live at Chalkham on nothing. I have done my duty as 
well as I could. She has had everything that the doctor has ordered.” 

* Ah!” Joscelyne drew a long breath. “I suspect that the thing 
which the doctor has zof ordered is her only cure.” 

*‘T won’t pretend to misunderstand you,” said Bennet, bitterly. 
“The doctor takes it for granted that I’m devoted to her, I daresay. 
Well, no one could call me anything but a good husband. Really, 
she ought to be perfectly contented.” 

‘She did not complain,” his sister replied. 

“She never does. When I come in I’m sure to find her sitting 
in her usual place, looking at me with her big eyes. If her tongue 
does not reproach me, her eyes do. As I said before, she was never 
meant for this kind of life. It is no fault of mine if she has lost her 
health.” 

“Bennet, you are not quite fair,” said Joscelyne, in a very quiet 
voice. ‘ Your idle love-making began it all.” 

*T admit that, Joscelyne. I always have admitted it. But if she 
had said good-bye when I wanted to say it, there wou!d have been 
no harm done. It was because she persisted in clinging to me 
afterwards, and using the power which a terrible chance had given 
her, that “ 

“Oh, I know!” Joscelyne sighed. “It was very sad, and now 
that you are beginning to achieve success it is sadder still.” 

* Exactly. Of course, Joscelyne, I speak of these things to you 
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alone. No one knows my life as you know it. It would be hard 
indeed if I could not confide in my own sister.” 

“You can always trust me, Bennet.” 

“Something tells me that I’m going to get on; but I feel that 
poor Dulcie will always be my drawback. The fact is, she bores me 
awfully. It wearies me to see her in the room. ‘This is a great pity, 
you know; isn’t it?” 

“Tt is more than a pity,” Joscelyne answered. ‘“ Bennet, there’s 
only one thing to be done. You must resolutely set your face in the 
right direction. Don’t turn from Dulcie ; turn towards her.” 

“Oh, but I can’t,” he muttered. ‘You don’t know how hard my 
life is. She’s always there, you know. Poor thing, I daresay she 
has wished a thousand times that she had let me go. But she 
wouldn’t let me go, you see. It would make it ever so much easier 
if she had not been so mean, Joscelyne—upon my soul it would. 
No amount of nobleness now would ever atone for such a meanness 
as hers. And I feel it all the more keenly as time goes on.” 

“Bennet,” said Joscelyne, looking up at him with puzzled eyes, 
“T can’t understand you a bit. In your writings there is a touch of 
something more than noble; but that touch is utterly wanting in your 
life. You have no pity for the passionate love of that poor woman. 
Your hand first carried the torch to the touchwood, and now you 
despise it for catching fire.” 

‘4 man wants something higher and deeper than earthly love in a 
woman,” he replied, coldly. ‘If she had had the strength to let go, 
I should have respected her to the last day of my life. It was so 
low of her to use her knowledge of that unlucky blow! It makes 
me mad to think it all over. I cover up my memory as well as I 
can!” 

Joscelyne felt that it was useless to say any more. Dusk was 
creeping on. She wanted to be alone and give herself a brief time 
for meditation. Her brother was an enigma that could only be 
solved in solitude. 

“Don’t come all the way to Berkeley Square, Bennet,” she said, 
stopping suddenly. ‘“ Do go home to that poor girl, and tell her 
that your sister likes her. ‘That will cheer her up, I know.” 

Bennet obeyed ; but as he walked homeward he thought, rather 
bitterly, that Joscelyne ought to have given all her sympathy to 47. 
It was very sweet of her, of course, to feel kindly to Dulcie; but he 
was conscious of a sense of injury. Joscelyne had clung, hitherto, to 
her brother alone, and he could not see that Dulcie needed all this 
pitying tenderness. She had wanted to marry him; and she dad 
married him, he said to himself. 

Truly we may spare a little compassion sometimes to those who 
have won their heart’s desire! But Dulcie had won hers at Bennet’s 
cost, and he could not forgive her. Yet—as we already know—he 
was steadily bent on doing his duty. 
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Abigail, walking silently by her young lady’s side, guessed that the 
confidential talk between the brother and sister had been a painful 
one. Still in silence they reached the door of Lady Audrey’s house, 
and Joscelyne went swiftly up the dim stairs, and shut herself into her 
bedroom. 

She threw off her bonnet and furred cloak, and sat down in an 
easy chair near the fire. If she had yielded to her first impulse, she 
would have burst out crying; but she remembered that she did not 
belong entirely to herself, and so the tears were kept back. Besides, 
had she not wept enough in days gone past over the fate which had 
changed Bennet’s life and her own? For herself she had no more 
tears to shed. Alban Wooledge had left her and gone his way, and 
pride had sealed up the fountain of her grief. But for Bennet and 
Dulcie, bound together, wearily treading their path side by side, what 
hope or comfort could there be ? 

She rose with a sudden effort, and took her way downstairs. The 
footman was carrying tea into the little boudoir where Lady Audrey 
spent most of her time. It wasa comfortable room in a corner of the 
large house. The floor was covered with a rich soft pile, and shaded 
lamps shed their soothing light on all around. Joscelyne went over 
to the tea-table by the fire, and filled the two cups. 

“You look as if you had something on your mind, Joscelyne,” 
Lady Audrey said. 

“T have,”.she replied. ‘Two persons. My brother and his wife.” 

“Well, my dear, is Mrs. Daughton better or worse than you 
expected ?” 

“Infinitely better. She has quite won my heart.” 

“So soon? ‘Then there must be something remarkable in her, 
Joscelyne.” 

“Yes,” said Joscelyne. “And oh! she is so lonely! I went in 
quite suddenly, and found her sitting by the window with a very sad 
face. She is beautiful. If we dressed her properly, and brought her 
out into the world, people would look at her; and they would feel 
the sort of pleasure that one gets from a pathetic picture.” 

“T think you said that she was a blooming, vigorous girl ; didn’t 
you, Joscelyne?” 

“That was before he married her. The bioom is gone, and so is 
the vigour. She is a refined-looking woman with a pale brunette 
skin, and eyebrows and eyelashes almost as dark as mine. But her 
eyes are not like mine in the very least. ‘They are simply glorious.” 

“What colour?” asked Lady Audrey. 

“A perfectly transparent brown. You can look right into them, 
and they are like a clear brook. When she is excited they shine 
with a golden light, as if the sun had got into their depths. But 
they are mournful eyes.” 

“Poor thing,” Lady Audrey said gently. ‘ Does he treat her well?” 

“ He thinks that he does. And he is kind in a cool fashion. It 
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would be quite impossible for him to be brutal, of course. But he 
hasn’t forgiven her for marrying him, and she feels it.” 

“‘T suppose she made him marry her, then ?” Lady Audrey said in- 
quiringly. “ You have never told me the whole story. No doubt he 
was entangled ; but I don’t quite see why he was forced into marriage.” 

There was a brief pause. Then Joscelyne spoke slowly, as if she 
were choosing her words with care. 

“Tt is rather a mysterious affair,” she confessed. ‘ Bennet has 
said plainly, that he wished to say good-bye. He wanted to be free, 
and Dulcie held him fast with all her might. That is why he will 
always dislike her inwardly, while he treats her outwardly with careful 
consideration. And she loves him, poor girl! It is her misfortune 
to love him.” 

“Do you think that she regrets the marriage, Joscelyne? If she 
could live the past over again, would she act differently, I wonder ?” 

“Ah, Lady Audrey, who can tell? Do you believe we should 
change our course if we saw what it led to? Have you never felt 
that you must go on, no matter where the path ended ?” 

Joscelyne paused again, and breathed quickly. 

*¢ Joscelyne, dear child,” said her friend, laying a gentle hand on 
hers. ‘‘ Have you ever felt like that? I am afraid you have, or you 
would not talk in this strain. No, dear; I don’t think we should 
stop if we were in the grasp of a strong feeling. It is likea giant’s 
grasp; it sweeps us on with irresistible force. Believing this, we 
ought to beware of judging any human being harshly.” 

“Yes,” Joscelyne answered. “I hate to judge any one. It seems 
certain that poor Dulcie was swept on to her doom. But she is 
trying to be as small a nuisance as possible. She knows she is not 
loved, and she just accepts her position in the sweetest way. To-day 
we were discussing that wonderful book, ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,’ 
and she said things that surprised me. I think she is alive to the 
true meaning of love.” 

“About her health? Is she really an invalid?” Lady Audrey 
asked. 

“TI don’t think she is strong. But no woman ever feels well if she 
is breaking her heart. She will keep up a semblance of invalidism 
all her days because by doing that she can give Bennet more free- 
dom. I don’t know whether she’s right or wrong,” said Joscelyne 
with shining eyes. “But I like her for quietly keeping aloof from 
her husband. He doesn’¢ want her!” 

“ Flow interesting this is!” said Lady Audrey, putting down her 
empty cup, and leaning back in her easy chair. “ It seems almost cruel 
to say that I shall watch the progress of the tragedy. It zs a tragedy, 
and there’s something callous in sitting in easy chairs and looking 
on. But I couldn't help Dulcie by interfering. No human being 
can ever give her Bennet’s love. We might make him detest her still 
more if we meddled,” 
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“When I sympathised with her to-day, he wasn’t quite pleased,” 
said Joscelyne. “I spoke rather plainly to him, and he was disposed 
to resent my candour. He thinks he ought to be the sole recipient 
of my sympathy. Darling Bennet! I did hate Dulcie at first for his 
sake, but I’m beginning to recognise her claim on my compassion. 
It rather tears one to be between two feelings, Lady Audrey.” 

“ Joscelyne, I won’t have you torn,” said Lady Audrey anxiously. 
**T want all my friends to see you looking fresh and charming. You 
are too young to take a morbid interest in tragedies. You can’t 
contemplate them in my calm fashion. I’m fifty, and I’ve seen a 
great many.” 

“You must tell me something about them,” said Joscelyne eagerly. 
“There is Lord Brackenhill’s story. You promised I should hear it, 
you know.” 

Lady Audrey was a graceful, weary-eyed woman, who did not 
affect youthfulness. At the mention of her brother’s story a shade 
crossed her face, and made her look older. 

“Well, this is a good time for telling it,” she said, sinking back in 
her chair. “I have been devoted to my brother Emery ever since 
he was born. I was the eldest of our family, and he was the 
youngest. But those who stood between us have died. They were 
girls ; our only boy was Brackenhill.” 

“ And he married young ?” said Joscelyne. 

“Too young, some thought. He fell in love with the daughter of 
a neighbour. They had been little lovers when they were children, 
and they were not much more than boy and girl when they married. 
It seemed as if they had gone back to the garden of Eden, and begun 
life over again. It was a half-childish kind of bliss, I think. But 
while it lasted it was almost perfect.” 

She stopped for a moment, and sighed. 

“There is not much more to tell. ‘The end came very suddenly 
and swiftly, only six months after her child was born. She hada 
terrible fall from her horse, and lived but a few hours afterwards. 
The little heir died when he was scarcely two years old ; and that is 
all. As to Brackenhill, he seems older than a man under forty ought 
to be. His face has a fresh look, but his hair is white ; and although 
he has a cheerful nature, his manner is always a little grave. Now, 
Joscelyne, the story is done; and I have told it very badly.” 

“No,” said Joscelyne. ‘Such a sad tale-ought to be simply 
told. But you are tired. I will go and play something to soothe 
you.” 


CHAPTER X 


AT WILDERWOOD. 


Now and then there comes a day in early April which is as still as 
summer. The budding world is tired of blustering winds, and takes 
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a spell of quietness, so that green things may grow, and blossoms 
unfold themselves in peace. 

Lady Audrey often spent part of the year at a pretty place which 
was only a mile from Wilderwood, the country seat of the Earls of 
Brackenhill. Her brother seldom visited the old hall. It was there 
that his young wife had died, and all its associations were too sad. 
He liked better to stay with his sister at the Beeches, which was a 
sunshiny, modern house, full of luxuries from top to bottom. And 
here Lady Audrey had brought Joscelyne to spend Easter. 

No one who has seen North Hampshire in early spring can ever 
forget the exquisite tints of its great woods, and the delicate beauty 
of its new flowers. Later on, when the heather flushes all its glorious 
wastes, and the bracken plumes rise high, there is a splendour in the 
scenery which can scarcely be surpassed by any other part of England. 
But in April, when the keen air is full of the scent of hyacinths, 
and the birds are in the first ecstasy of song, these forests and heaths 
have a rare charm which lingers in one’s memory. 

Lady Audrey was not a good walker, and one day Joscelyne took 
it into her head to wander out alone. She went down the long 
avenue of beeches where the lights and shadows lay side by side, 
slender and still ; and the blue-bells made a soft mist of colour in the 
underwood. Here and there an orchid, tinted like an amethyst, stood 
up among the tender blue and green. Birds were singing, rooks were 
cawing ; but there was no sound of human voice to be heard. 

She passed through the gate without catching sight of the lodge- 
keeper, of whom she had meant to ask her way to Wilderwood Hall. 
But as it was said to be only a mile from the Beeches, it could be 
easily found without a guide. 

Lady Audrey had shown a slight reluctance to talk about the old 
place. All Joscelyne’s questions had been answered with a brevity 
which quickened the girl’s appetite for details. She had made up her 
mind that it was a sort of enchanted castle. It might even be one of 
the haunted houses of England, although all claim to a family ghost 
had been smilingly denied. 

Beyond the lodge-gate there was a quiet road running on between 
well-kept hedges, and after walking for some minutes she came to a 
stile. It led her into a wide meadow, lavishly sprinkled with the gold 
of spring. And then came a belt of dark woods and a vision of grey 
turrets rising above the trees. 

A little path ran, like a ribbon, across the meadow to the wood. 
The grass was so velvety, and the blossoms were so bright, that she 
seemed to have found her way into a bit of paradise. The air, too, 
had that keen sweetness which serves to quicken the imagination, and 
Joscelyne felt like a stray princess in a fairy tale. 

There was, moreover, something of a spoiled child’s delight in 
venturing on forbidden ground. No one had told her that she must 
not go to Wilderwood Hall, but she had an impression that Lady 
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Audrey wanted to keep her away from the old house. It was, 
perhaps, a mere fancy; but it sharpened her pleasure in setting out 
on this solitary quest. She was a little wilful, and very romantic. 

Her spirits rose higher and higher as she went on. The freshness 
of the spring was in her veins ; and the sorrows of the past seemed 
faint and far away. And yet they were not so far as they seemed to 
be in moments like these ; and they had a trick of coming back when 
she least expected to see them. 

The meadow path led up to a rustic bridge thrown across a sunk 
fence. ‘Then came a narrow walk through the wood ; and Joscelyne 
found herself stopped by a wall and a closed door. 

They were careless guardians who took charge of Wilderwood ; the 
door was left on the latch, and she passed through it into the 
shrubbery which bordered an extensive lawn. ‘The old hall frowned 
before her, sullen and grey, although the afternoon sun lay bright 
upon the beds of gay tulips under the lower windows. The stillness 
was intense; not a dog barked, not a gardener was to be seen. 

Going straight up to the ample portico, she admired the old stone 
carving to her heart’s content, and then began to wonder why the 
place seemed familiar to her eyes? Perhaps it was in some half-forgotten 
romance that she had known these gloomy grey walls. 

“T have been here before, 
But when or how I cannot tell ; 
I know the grass before the door, 
The sweet, keen smell.” 

She murmured the words to herself as the scent of jonquils floated 
up from the flower-beds. 

The shadows were slowly lengthening. It was time to turn back 
to the Beeches ; Lady Audrey would, she knew, be wondering at 
her long absence. As she stepped out of the shelter of the great 
porch, she caught sight of something flitting round the angle of the 
house. It was something vague and grey and phantom-like, and she 
stopped short with a sudden throbbing of the heart. 

Crossing the lawn, she bent her steps to the shrubbery, intending 
to leave the grounds by the rustic bridge. She tried to walk deli- 
berately. Her eyes had been dazzled by the low sunlight, she thought ; 
and the intense silence of the place had tried her nerves too severely. 
She had not been prepared to find Wilderwood so utterly deserted ; 
it was as still as that enchanted palace which Psyche found in the 
green vales of Thessaly. 

How thickly the shrubs grew! A dense wall of clipped yew partly 
enclosed the lawn, and here and there were openings kept carefully 
cut and trimmed. Joscelyne’s silly heart was still throbbing loudly 
as she drew near one of those green portals, leading into woody 
gloom. Nothing was to be seen or heard. Only the birds were 
stirring in these solitudes—only the birds—and yet the girl started 
violently at the mere rustle of their little wings. 
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Suddenly, in one of the doorways cut in the yew hedge, there 
appeared a grey shape. It was a woman’s figure, draped in a strange 
fashion, and a thin white face and mild eyes looked out of the grey 
folds wound about its head. It was visible only for a few seconds, 
and seemed to salute her with a waving of long white hands, twisted 
in grey drapery that floated in the air. 

Nothing more weird than this apparition had ever haunted a sick 
brain. It vanished as swiftly as it came; but Joscelyne knew that it 
had stamped its image indelibly upon her memory. Even in this 
moment she felt that she should see it again in wakeful nights and 
weary days; but to see it again eve and mow would be more than 
she could bear. She began to fly at a wild pace that soon carried 
her through the laurels to the little door by which she had come in. 
Her feet scarcely seemed to touch the planks of the rustic bridge ; 
and even in the broad meadow, among the golden flowers, she never 
paused to rest. 

Once started she did not seem able to stop; but the race ended 
when she got to the stile. In the quiet lane her limbs grew heavy 
and her sight dim. She groped her way back to the lodge gate, and 
then all her bodily forces failed. 

Her feet carried her a little way up the avenue before she fell. 
Her eyes closed ; there was a noise in her ears like the roaring of the 
sea ; and she seemed to sink away into nothingness. 

Had it been all a dream? She was lying at the roots of a great 
beech ; and the grass was soft and cool to the touch. The rushing 
noise died away. Her heart began to beat more quietly; but there 
was a deadly feeling of exhaustion and the kind of stupor which 
follows excessive agitation. She lay quite still, conscious that she 
was safe and close to home, and wondering vaguely whether any one 
would come and find her. 

The person who came was Abigail. She had walked down the 
avenue in search of her young lady and discovered her lying under 
the tree. 

“Don’t be troubled, Abby,” Joscelyne said, in a very thin little 
voice. “I’m not hurt, nor ill. But I have had a great fright.” 

“Dear heart alive!” groaned Abigail, on her knees upon the grass. 
“And who’s had the impudence to frighten you, miss?” she added, 
with rising wrath. 

“T don’t know. I wish I did.” 

“So do I.” The good woman’s anger was waxing hotter every 
moment. ‘ What will her ladyship say, I wonder?” 

“She mustn’t be told one word about it!” Her voice was 
stronger now, and in her earnestness Joscelyne spoke excitedly. 

Some one, who was coming slowly down the avenue, could hear 
all that she was saying. He did not try not to hear. He listened 
with close attention. 

“‘ Abby, you are not to tell,” she went on. “If it is known there 
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will be a ridiculous fuss ; and I hate fusses. I went out all alone, 
and found my way to Wilderwood Hall. It was there that I got my 
fright.” 

“Was it man, woman or beast that frightened you, miss ?” asked 
Abigail in an awful voice. 

“TI think it was a ghost. If not, it was a very good imitation of 
one,” she answered with a little nervous laugh. ‘Oh, Abby, I hope 
I shall never see it again!” As she spoke she drew a deep breath, 
raising herself to lean against the woman’s shoulder. A heavy braid 
of her fair hair had got loose, and hung down upon the grass, shining 
like plaited gold. She lifted her dark eyes to the servant’s honest 
face as if she found comfort there. 

The unseen listener drew nearer still. Standing in the shadow of 
the trees he looked at the girl’s face and figure ; and her uncommon 
beauty seemed to fill his eyes. 

“Tt couldn’t have been a ghost, my dearie,” said Abigail in a 
soothing tone. “But if I had my will I’d burn down all those nasty 
old haunted places. You ought to have taken me with you, miss. 
It wouldn’t have happened then.” 

“You silly old Abby! Do you think you could have kept the 
thing away?” 

“Yes I do,” replied Abigail sturdily. ‘It would have known it 
had better not be showing itself off before me. I’d have made short 
work with it, ghost or not.” 

Joscelyne laughed again, faintly. 

“‘T wish my heart were as stout as yours,” she said. ‘Come, Abby, 
help me up, and remember that you must say I walked too far and 
got over-tired ; that’s all.” 

She rose slowly, leaning on Abigail’s arm; and the movement 
brought her face to face with a man she had never seen before. But 
after 2 momentary thrill of surprise she knew that he must be Lord 
Brackenhill. 

“Take my arm, Miss Daughton,” he said in a quiet voice which 
had a good effect on shaken nerves. ‘ My sister has been asking 
about you. Let me take you up to the house.” 

Joscelyne accepted his aid at once, and they walked slowly along 
the avenue to the open door. The hall was full of flowery perfumes ; 
everything here was homelike and peaceful and commonplace. Lady 
Audrey came hastily out of the drawing-room to know if anything 
had happened. 

“Nothing very dreadful,” said Joscelyne lightly. Brackenhill led 
her to the foot of the stairs, and resigned her to Abigail. Then he 
turned, drew his sister back into the drawing-room, and closed the 
door behind them. 

A little later, when Joscelyne was drinking tea in her own room, 
Lady Audrey entered with a disturbed face. 

* Joscelyne,” she said, “you must not go wandering about the 
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country in this fashion. It is a wonder that you are not lost. Of 
course you are worn out; Brackenhill says that he found you lying 
on the grass.” 

“ Abigail found me,” said Joscelyne. ‘I daresay I walked a little 
too far. But it is not easy to be lost, and I like a solitary stroll now 
and then.” 

“You must have gone a long way. Did you go out into the main 
road? It isn’t safe to walk there; this neighbourhood is infested 
with tramps.” 

“T did not meet a single tramp, Lady Audrey.” 

“ And didn’t you meet any one, Joscelyne? No one at all?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation. 

“T don’t think I did,” Joscelyne answered at last. “I never had 
a quieter walk,’ 

“‘ Brackenhill arrived very suddenly. He sent no telegram. I 
don’t like sudden arrivals ; they upset the nerves.” 

“He was very kind,” said Joscelyne absently. 

“ He found you in the last stage of exhaustion, didn’t he? Well, 
he gave me a most doleful account of you. I do hope you will be 
able to come down to dinner, Joscelyne. We shall be very dreamy 
if you stay up here.” 

There was a ring of real anxiety in Lady Audrey’s voice; her 
manner was not so calm as usual, and her hands were trembling 
slightly. 

“Of course I’m coming down,” Joscelyne said brightly. “It takes 
a great deal to make an invalid of me. I suppose Lord Brackenhill 
was scared by this white face of mine. Do tell him that I am always 
white, and then he won’t be dismayed by the absence of roses. At 
present I daresay he believes that you have taken up a mere bundle 
of nerves as a permanent burden !” 

* Nonsense,” said Lady Audrey. 

When she was gone, Abigail came up to Joscelyne’s sofa, and 
regarded her with a critical gaze. 

“My dearie,” she said, “ you are losing the frightened look. And 
you're right not to speak to ¢hem of what you saw. Maybe they 
know what it was.” 

“Do you think I really saw something, Abby? Now that it’s all 
past, I’m beginning to think that my fancy played mea trick. But 
it was too real—far too real.” 

“They know all about it,” Abigail repeated. “But if they keep 
silence, it’s wise for youto do the same. Not that I’ve had any hints 
from the servants; they don’t say much about the old hall. I saw 
his lordship arrive; he’s a pleasant gentleman, but elderly-looking. 
In my opinion he’s seen a deal of trouble.” 

“TI have scarcely looked at him,” Joscelyne said, leaning back 
on the sofa-pillows. ‘‘ Abby, it must have been a ghost!” 

“Never mind what it was, Miss Joscelyne. It won’t come here.” 
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“T hope not. But I’m afraid it will come very often into my 
mind. Abby, why do you think that they know all about it?” 

“T saw something in her ladyship’s face that told me as much, 
Her ladyship was not born yesterday. She knows how to hide her 
feelings as a rule.” 

“She seemed vexed, I thought.” 

“She was more than vexed, my dear,” said Abigail gravely. ‘“ The 
truth is that you’ve seen something you were never meant to see, nor 
to hear of. It’s the family secret ; and we must respect it, and not 
try to understand it, that’s all.” 

“Lord Brackenhill must have overheard us in the avenue,” said 
Joscelyne, speaking half to herself. ‘‘ Well, Abby, you may be right, 
or you may not. I cannot believe that they would keep any secrets 
from me. Now go and get me a handful of double white narcissus, 
and some maidenhair.” 

Abigail obeyed, and presently returned with the flowers. 

They filled the whole room with that penetrating fragrance which 
is the concentration of “the sweet o’ the year.” 

Joscelyne hung over them in delight, and arranged a cluster in the 
bodice of her soft black silk gown. 

The brother and sister in the drawing-room looked up quickly, and 
a little anxiously, when she came in. They were satisfied that no 
harm was done. She seemed as bright and composed as if the day 
had passed without a cloud. 

Emery Delayne, Earl of Brackenhill, was as unremarkable in 
appearance as a lord generally is. He was about middle height, 
well-made and active, with a fresh, sun-tanned skin and dark-grey 
eyes. The eyebrows and lashes looked all the darker in contrast 
with the silver hair, which was thick, and lay in waves over the 
close-cropped head. 

He did not make a deep impression on Joscelyne; she was, just 
then, a good deal occupied with herself. For Lady Audrey’s sake 
she strove to hide all traces of depression and fatigue. And, for her 
own sake, she tried to banish the vision of that weird grey shape 
which rose up again and again in her mind. 

After dinner she was self-controlled enough to sing a simple old 
song which did not require great exertion. But Lady Audrey would 
not let her begin another. Joscelyne had a notion that she was 
anxiously watched; and the consciousness was irksome. She was 
glad when her friend kissed her tenderly, and sent her off to her 
room. 

The sweetness of the narcissus lingered after she was gone. 
There was silence for a few moments, and then Brackenhill suddenly 
spoke. 

“You didn’t say what a beautiful girl she was, Audrey.” 

“Didn’t I? Well, I was never good at descriptions. And I am 
so foolishly fond of her that I can hardly trust my own judgment.” 
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“Ts she delicate?” he asked. 

“Hardly. But she is very highly strung.” 

He got up suddenly, and began to pace the room from end to end, 
a sign that he was disturbed in mind. 

“ Audrey,” he said, “I would have given a great deal to have 
spared her from the shock she has had.” 

“Of course if I had had the faintest idea where she was going, I 
would have prevented it, Emery.” 

“One doesn’t care to give the true explanation,” he went on. 
“We have buried the trouble so long, that we can scarcely bring it to 
light.” 

“T think she will forget all about it,” said Lady Audrey, cheerfully. 
“T shall take her to London next month. Don’t worry yourself, 
Emery. She has a great many bright days before her, and a 
thousand new experiences. Of course she will forget!” 


(Zo be continued.) 


RISPETTI ON THE WILD FLOWERS. 


VIOLETS. 
I, 


In woods of March they peep like children’s eyes 
Upon me, and o’erpower me with a scent 
Keen-subtle that, with sudden sweet surprise, 
Brings back the years that with my childhood went ; 
I live the past again. Oh! how my heart 
Beats at the signal, as with grace of art: 
The then made now gives pictures, though I weep, 
Or close my eyes, from founts of memory deep. 


II. 
FIRST VIOLETS IN LONDON STREETS. 


First messengers of Spring, how fair, how fair ! 
Full-scented, and they send their tribute true 

To sense and heart—a message on the air, 
Recalling all the glory of the blue 

In sky, and green of wood, with gentle mirth 

When wonder seems upbreaking from the earth. 
How wondrous may Death’s revelations be 
When these faint violets bring old worlds to me! 


ALEX. H. Japp, LL.D. 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS. 


By Linpon MEApDows. 


I.—THE FOUR FANTAILS. 


HE leading facts of the following 
pathetic story were related to me 
by a friend at whose house I was 

staying many years ago. Not that his 

own grounds had the distinction of 
being made the scene of the painful 






<a. en ais catastrophe about to be recorded, but 
~% — those of a clerical neighbour who had 

or at been an eye-witness of the whole thing, 
—— 7 and of whose strict veracity there could 


=—-- be no possible question. We will suppose 
: him to be speaking. 

— The study window, near which I generally 
write, commands a clear view of my coach-house and stable, along 
the top of the roof of which building two pairs of fantail pigeons 
(the others having deserted me) were accustomed, their aeriel flights 
over, to march in single file like Indian warriors on the warpath. To 
prevent confusion we will, with your permission, give these birds 
names, and call them, respectively, Celadon and Amelia, after an 
unfortunate pair of lovers in Thomson’s “Seasons”; and Alonzo 
the Brave and the Fair Imogene, of Monk Lewis celebrity. 

Celadon and Alonzo were brothers-in-law, and pattern husbands ; 
Amelia and Imogene were sisters, and tender and affectionate spouses. 
As the top of the slanting roof referred to was not quite as com- 
modious a parade-ground as the “ Wall of China,” on which it is said 
four horsemen can ride abreast, but a promenade of only a couple 
of inches in width, and therefore not admitting of two pedestrians 
side by side, Celadon always took the lead, Amelia came next, then 
Imogene, and then bringing up the rear, Alonzo, who, when his 
lady-wife did not go fast enough for him, was in the habit of giving 
her a little peck on the leg, by way of accelerating her movements. 
It was edifying, too, to watch the grave air with which the whole party 
faced about, when the leader had reached the extremity of the ridge, 
and it became necessary to wheel round for the walk back. 

Things went on in this agreeable and endearing way for a 
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considerable time. The two pairs of lovers indulged in an occasional 
tour round the welkin, but always returned to the roof of the stable 
afterwards, where they either renewed their march, or sat in a row, 
looking about them, with a glance at one another now and then, when 
anything of particular note attracted their attention. 

One morning, however, I observed the whole party to be in a 
great state of alarm, and on glancing skyward, I saw a hawk hovering 
in the air just above. 

The next moment the pigeons were gone, and the hawk likewise. 
Whether the former had flown away ina kind of panic at the presence 
of their arch-enemy, or not, I cannot say, but presently they came 
back to the roof and I fancied that Imogene had received a wound, as 
she tottered in her gait in a way not usual with her. The next morning 
she was decidedly lame, and did not join the others in their 
customary “constitutional.” An hour or so later, I saw her stagger 
and roll down the tiles to the parapet below. Imogene was dead. 

Alonzo took no notice of her for a little while, till his curiosity and 
concern being excited, he waddled slowly down and eyed his deceased 
consort closely. She did not move. He ‘pulled her by the feathers 
tenderly. He took one of her claws in his beak, and gave it a tug. 
Then he cogitated for upwards of a minute, inspecting her first with 
one eye, then with the other, like a watchmaker prying into the works 
of a patent lever, rejoined his friends above, and returned, followed 
by Celadon and Amelia. 

They held a short conference, which resulted in Alonzo’s coolly 
kicking his dead wife off the parapet to the garden below. Yes, 
Imogene had evidently met with some foul play, and I gave her 
decent burial, placing one of Sutton’s seed-sticks like a tombstone over 
her beloved remains. 

Alonzo was very sad. He moped. He sat by himself for hours 
together, without stirring. He would not eat; he would not drink. 
He would not feather himself. He would not survey his charms in 
the bit of looking-glass that had been stuck for his toilet accommodation 
upon the platform of the pigeon-house. Alonzo cared for nothing. 
Alonzo wished himself dead, and lying, beak to beak, and claw to 
claw, in the same grave with his lamented Imogene. I feared at one 
time he contemplated suicide. It may have been in his thoughts, 
but he did not yield to the temptation. 

A week passed mournfully away, and still he moped and sat by 
himself on the further corner of the roof, refusing all comfort ; his eyes 
closed ; his head sunk in his neck-feathers; and only the tip of his 
poor beak visible. ‘Then an idea struck him, and he began to walk 
about—not with his two friends, but to and fro by himself. Then he 
sat still again for a bit ; next springing suddenly to his legs, he gave 
his bill a sharp rap upon a tile, which I apprehended to mean, “I'll 
do it!” His plan was formed, his decision taken, his spirits revived 
from that moment. Alonzo was himself again ! 
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I had my suspicions (being of a wicked and depraved turn myself) 
and narrowly watched my feathered friend. I observed that he eyed 
Celadon and Amelia furtively, and shifted his glance quickly when 
they regarded him in a reproachful way for his continual misanthropy 
and gloom. Yes, he eyed them furtively; this was a bad sign, and 
I guessed what was passing in his mind. I was confirmed in this 
opinion when I found him fraternising again, on a sudden, most 
cordially with Celadon, and approach Amelia with an air of gallantry. 

Celadon readily received his overtures of renewed friendship, and the 
next day all three walked again in single file as usual. Alonzo had 
apparently become reconciled to his widowed lot, and was determined 
to make the best of it. 

But why has he changed the order of the procession? He used 
to bring up the rear, now he takes the second place, marching in front 
of Amelia and just behind Celadon. I had a sick person whom I 
wished to visit, but I deferred this duty till the afternoon, being 
interested in the movements of Alonzo. 

Five or six turns he made in this new mode of progression, and 
then—I knew it—I felt sure of it all along—watching his oppor- 
tunity, he came slyly behind Celadon, and struck him three rapid 
blows with his beak on the top of the head, just where he knew the 
cranium to be the softest. The latter reeled once or twice, rolled 
over and over down to the junction of roof and wall, and there lay a 
corpse! The next moment, down waddled Alonzo also, eyed his 
dead rival triumphantly, and literally kicked him into the garden, 
as he had kicked his lady-wife a short time before. There that 
gentleman lay till I picked him up, buried him in the same grave 
with Imogene, and placed another of Sutton’s seed tablets over his 
remains. The spot began to assume the gloomy appearance of a 
miniature churchyard. 

You would naturally think that the amiable Amelia would have 
shown some faint symptom of grief and mental depression at the 
painful loss she had sustained. Not a bit of it. I felt annoyed to 
find that she was perfectly reconciled to the tender bereavement— 
nay, that she positively (oh, the weakness of the sex!) received the 
advances of Alonzo with a glance of high approval and gratification. 
I would have seized my gun from the corner and shot the villain, as 
I saw him sidle up with a complacent smirk, and make her an offer 
of his heart and hand; but I conquered my indignation and disgust 
—and went on with the composition of next Sunday’s sermon. 

There is little doubt that Nature has endowed every kind of bird— 
and, indeed, all animals and living creatures—with a much higher 
degree of intelligence than we are apt to give them the credit of 
possessing. To go no further, now, than this fantail. He loses his 
mate, mopes for a week or so, recovers himself a little, and argues 
thus : 

“So she is gone, poor thing! and I am left a lonely widower. 
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Must I remain such all my life? A hard lot! Just look at that 
conceited fellow Celadon, strutting about and feathering himself so 
complacently. By-the-bye, what a neat and pretty little wife he has! 
Happy dog! Is there no chance, I wonder, of his dropping off one of 
these days, and my stepping into his shoes >—they would fit me nicely. 
No; he has very fair health and may live for years. Humph! 
Couldn’t I—no, no; of course not; and yet—eh? No. 1 certainly 
comes before No. 2; there is such a thing as being /vo scrupulous. 
Let me see; a sly rap on the head some fine evening when Amelia 
is not looking, and the thing is done. She would never suspect me 
—her old friend; she would think it was a sudden stroke of 
apoplexy.” 

Now, here was envy, covetousness, malice prepense, murder 
and—matrimony; in fact, a great deal of calculation, cunning 
and arrangement worthy of a better cause, showing something more 
than mere instinct, and if not a reasoning power like our own, at all 
events a very fair substitute for it, and answering the purpose equally 
as well, 





II.—THE BOLD BRAVACHE. 


I HAD been for two or three weeks camping out in the forests of 
Ontario in search of bears, and was now in a respectable habitation 
again, waiting the arrival of the early spring days, to start with two 
experienced Huron hunters upon the track of the moose deer. 
Several cold, biting, dreary months had to roll by first, however, and 
in the meantime I had taken up my quarters with Major Pond, who 
was the proprietor of a large general store in the village of K . 
They called him “ Major,” and I didn’t like, for fear of wounding his 
new-world prejudices, to inquire too closely into his military experience 
and achievements. It is with his dog that we have now to do; a 
notorious beast the size of a calf, ugly, shaggy, ferocious, and of some 
unaccountable breed, which I thought must be a sort of cross between 
a hyena and a grisly bear. I never saw another like him, nor am I 
at all anxious to meet with any more of the family. 

“You have something alive in that kennel, I suppose?” I said to 
Major Pond, seeing a pair of eyes glowering upon me from its 
farthest recesses. 

“Oh, yes,” returned the Major, laughing; then, addressing the 
occupant of the sugar-hogshead, which was lying on its side, with 
part of the top still on, as a provision against inclement weather : 
“Come out, you coward! youcur! you mean, pitiful thief! you brute, 
with the front of a lion and the heart of a hare! Come out, I say!” 
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There being no satisfactory reply to this tender appeal, Major 
Pond took hold of the chain and dragged Monsieur Bravache forcibly 
out; the huge animal holding back with all his might, his whole 
frame shaking like a leaf, his ears laid flat on his head, his tail tucked 
tightly in between his legs, and his general air and appearance more 
abject than I can find language to describe. 

I looked at the Major for explanation. “ You see this skulking 
vagabond,” he said, at the same time giving the dog a friendly kick 
in the ribs; “he was rightly nicknamed ‘ Bravache,’ for a more brazen, 
bullying, blustering rascal never ran upon four legs. He was, till 
lately, the terror of this and the neighbouring settlements; he 
quarrelled with and bit every other dog he met; he killed sheep and 
ate them afterwards; he chased and sprang upon the cattle; he 
frightened children—to say nothing of the fathers and mothers—and 
worried everything and everybody; till at last the neighbours swore 
that if I didn’t shoot him myself, they would perform that public 
service for me. I was the only person who had any control over the 
troublesome beast, and that not always, as you will presently see. 
Well, one day, about a fortnight ago, I had occasion to call upon 
Colonel Quoite, who lives on the other side of that patch of half- 
cleared forest yonder.” 

** Colonel? Oh, some old officer who has seen service, I presume.” 

“‘T don’t know about that; he keeps a store, like myself, and is a 
remarkable man.” 

‘Proceed, Major.” 

** As I was saying, I went to call on the old Colonel, and Bravache, 
without asking my leave, managed to slip his collar and accompany 
me, looking about him all the way we went for something to frighten 
and tear to pieces. I had never seen him in such a mad, vicious 
mood. We had got to within about a hundred yards of the Colonel’s 
store, when, on a sudden, he caught sight of something standing just 
outside the snake fence, and it loomed pretty large through the mist. 
I thought it was a brown bear-at first, come out of the forest into 
the clearing to look about him, but, on closer inspection, it couldn’t 
be that. Bravache was just in the humour for savage assault and 
battery, and away he dashed, charging like a hurricane through the 
crashing pines. 

“The object of this sudden sally, however, scorning to turn tail, 
stretched forward its long head, planted its forelegs straight out a 
yard in advance, erected its ears, and gave utterance to a select 
strain of music that fairly set one’s teeth on edge and one’s hair on 
end. It wasn’t a bark, nor a growl, nor a yell, nor a neigh, nor a 
roar; but it partook of the qualities of all five, and echoed through 
the woods for miles around. 

*“T began to guess now who our friend was, and where he hailed 
from, and sat down on a pine stump and laughed till my sides 
ached; while Bravache—the brave, the noble, the magnanimous— 
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being scared quite out of his wits, never having heard such an 
unearthly tune before, lowered his tail, shivered with fright, and ran 
back to me for protection; but meeting only with a hearty kick for 
his pains, scampered off homeward as fast as though his very Satanic 
Majesty himself were behind him. Arriving in the yard here, 
dripping with foam, he jammed himself into the farthest corner of 
his kennel, refused to come out either to eat or drink, and has suffered 
from a sort of ague ever since. Mark the villain! Yah! get in, you 
miserable, crawling caitiff!” and Major Pond, as a faint indication 
of his goodwill, gave the culprit a sound thwack over the tail with 
his walking-stick. 

“T need scarcely tell you,” he said, “that the innocent cause of 
all his alarm was Colonel Quoite’s jackass, a genus of quadruped 
quite unknown till now in this part of the bush, but which had just 
been imported by that gentleman, and was as yet a stranger to any 
of the folks round about. Now you have the whole story, mon ami, 
and are at full liberty to make what use you please of it.” 

Poor Major Pond! I will tell you why I apostrophise him in this 
pathetic way. ‘Though he had no reason to boast the possession of a 
cowardly mongrel like Monsieur Bravache, he might feel justly proud 
of his pair of beautiful grey ponies, which were the admiration of the 
whole settlement, and all others for milesaround. He had frequently 
lent them, with his sleigh, to me, and I had now and then the 
honour of an invitation to play the part of Jehu when Mrs, Pond and 
her daughters fancied an hour or two’s mad scamper over the snow. 
Alas! alas! one night there was a cry of “Fire! ”—the Major’s 
stable was in flames. Daring and heroic efforts were made to 
extricate the two frightened animals. <A gigantic settler, Armstrong 
by name (no misnomer), almost carried one of them out in his arms, but 
had to let go to save himself, and the two pets and pride of the place 
were burnt to ashes. There was a general lamentation over their sad 
fate; they were so gentle, so domesticated ; they would take cake 
and sugar from your hand ; they would almost sit at table—not to 
mention their glossy dappled coats, their gracefully-arched necks, and 
the matchless symmetry of their figures. ‘The poor Major was quite 
inconsolable. I tried to cheer him, but in vain. ‘ My dear fellow,” 
he sorrowfully cried, a tear in his eye and taking my hand, “if it had 
only been my mother-in-law, I think—I think I might have borne it, 
but ””—with a deep sigh, and melancholy shake of the head—“ the 
pontes !” 
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IIIL—ADVENTURE WITH A LION. 


THE lion is not by any means a loving or a lovable beast. I have 
not enjoyed the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with this king of 
quadrupeds in his native wilds and solitudes. I speak now simply 
from a home experience—from what I have seen of him in zoological 
gardens, travelling caravans and menageries ; but, judging from these 
posts of observation, I think I have formed a tolerably fair estimate 
of his character and disposition. The story of the mouse that 
nibbled the net, set the captive monarch free, and earned the latter’s 
undying gratitude; with that of Androcles, picking out the thorn, and 
discovering an old friend years afterwards in the fierce animal who 
had been commissioned to eat him, are all very well, and pretty and 
picturesque in their way, but these were evidently exceptionally good- 
natured brutes, and modern representatives of the “ genus” would, I 
fear, have exhibited far less scruple and made short work of both. 

I have always, from a boy, liked to stand within a few inches (the 
bars between us) of one of these majestic creatures, and peer into 
those huge bronze eyes, turned scornfully away with that far-off look 
as though gazing into the depths of distant forests. I was one day 
thus interestingly engaged, when a young artist came, with crayons 
and sketch-book, in the hope of getting a good front view of our 
tawny friend’s physiognomy and transferring it afterwards to canvas ; 
but the latter, not in a mood to appreciate the compliment, wheeled 
deliberately round and sat down with his back to us. Getting tired 
of the sulks, however, he by-and-by arose and went to quench his thirst 
atthetrough. ‘“ Nothing could be better,” cried the enraptured artist ! 
**T wanted to catch him at that,” and he madea splendid picture with 
a few masterly strokes of a little bit of charcoal, held lightly between 
his finger and thumb. 

On another occasion I stood watching a very large lion in the 
L Zoological Gardens. He had finished his dinner and was 
lying half-asleep in the front of the cage, with his paws crossed and a 
huge well-polished bone between them, when a handsome young 
sailor approached, put his hand coolly through, seized the drowsy 
captive by the mane, and shook him as one would a tame cat. The 
lion awoke quickly at the insult, and darted forth a paw, but I pulled 
the daring youth back by the collar just in time to save his arm. I 
shall not soon forget the rage of the angry beast behind the bars, the 
lightning flash of his eyes, and the roar he set up at not being able to 
redress the grievance. 

Let me now shift the scene from England to a small settlement in 
Upper Canada, a hundred miles or more north of Lake Ontario, 
and not far from one of my old hunting-grounds. 

Hans Derrick, an enterprising showman, by dint of infinite pains 
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and perseverance, had brought up his four caravans of animals into 
the “bush” on exhibition. Being quite a new thing in that out-of- 
the-way part of the world, Derrick’s collection drew numbers of 
people from the neighbouring settlements, and there was a full tent 
of enthusiastic spectators, a wild-beast performance being promised 
as part of the show. Next to the elephant, who claimed the largest 
share of the popular wonder and admiration, the lion—called 
“General Taylor,” in compliment to that military hero who was then 
earning laurels in Mexico—enjoyed a fair amount of both. He was 
a prodigiously fine specimen, and, except now and then when some- 
thing ruffled him (on which occasions he thought nothing of eating a 
keeper or two), a beast of tolerably amiable deportment and gentle- 
manly manners. I was subsequently informed that he had bitten off 
the head of a young girl who was supposed to be a particular favourite 
of his. Derrick, though I detected a little anxiety on his counte- 
nance at times, was able to walk into his cage, caress him, and do 
other things that kept the onlookers’ hearts in a pleasing state of 
palpitation. Having gone through these every-day feats, he now 
advanced, whip in hand, and invited any person present to accompany 
him into the den and shake its grim occupant by the paw. 

There was a dead silence ; no one moved. 

“Will any gentleman come forward?” repeated Hans, gazing 
round the sea of faces; “the General is in good humour to-night, 
and receives company.” 

Still no one accepted his obliging offer. A man got up from his 
seat, but sat down again suddenly. ‘Two others did the same, their 
wives seizing them by their jacket skirts. 

Derrick laughed scornfully. “What!” he cried, striking his boot 
with the light whip he held, “I see several six-foot-and-a-half fellows 
among you, and is there not one daring enough to follow me?” 

Nettled at this challenge, which I regarded as a reflection on the 
British coolness and courage, I rose and nodded. 

“Hurrah! hurrah! the young Englishman is going in!” was the 
immediate cry ; and the shouts and clapping of hands and stamping 
served to excite the lion, who walked up and down his cage and 
lashed his tail, stopping ever and anon to look menacingly through 
the bars. 

“Have a red-hot iron ready,” whispered Hans to a tall and 
powerful negro, who was one of his staff. 

I regarded this “aside” simply as a test for my nerves, but learned 
afterwards that Derrick was not joking, the “ General’s ” temper being 
often extremely uncertain. 

Hans now entered the long caravan, desiring me to follow, and 
close the door behind me; to keep my eye steadily on “ Taylor,” 
and when I retired, to walk slowly backwards, while he (Derrick) 
covered my retreat. He then gave the “General” a smart cut or 
two with his whip—for which playful piece of chastisement I was 
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certainly not able to appreciate the exact necessity at this critical 
moment. 

The people in the circus nearly all leapt to their feet as word went 
round that the “General” had been the death of two of his valets-de- 
chambre, and severely bitten and clapper-clawed another, who was 
only rescued from his clutch by the application of a kitchen poker 
at a white heat thrust into his flank. 

I held up my hand to beg for quiet, but it was of no use; some of 
the men scrambled over the benches and strode forward boisterously. 

I did not feel encouraged by this imprudent display of interest in 
the proceedings, but I knew that it was best to put a bold front on 
matters ; and walking steadily forward, I placed my hand upon the 
gigantic beast’s shoulder, smoothing down his mane at the same 
time in a way that I intended to be friendly. ‘So ho, General! 
So ho, boy!” 

This was the easiest part of the business, and my reception (not 
having been honoured with an invite) was more gracious than I had 
any right or reason to expect. 

“How do you feel, sir?” inquired Hans. “Pretty calm and 
collected ?” 

“Oh, quite, thank you.” 

“Ever presented before?” 

**Only once, that I am able to recollect.” 

*There’s a claw for you!” holding it up with an air of pride. 
“Mind you don’t tread on it, for it would take a handsomer apology 
than you could offer to atone for the offence.” 

‘7 will endeavour not to offend.” 

** Would you like to put your head into the General’s mouth ?” 

** Decidedly not, being unprovided with a spare one.” 

‘Will you get on his back ?” 

“‘T should prefer taking a few riding lessons first. Will you oblige 
me by keeping that whip of yours quiet ?” 

“Well, yes. Open your jaws, General, and show the gentleman 
your box of ivories. Not a bad set of masticators, sir, are they ?” 

“Very fine indeed: and all his own, I presume?” 

“Just so,” laughing; “he has not troubled the dentist much that 
I am aware of.” 

The lion at this juncture of the dialogue gave me a most malignant 
look. Was he hurt at what 1 had insinuated about his teeth? And 
there was a suppressed ventriloquial roar and rumbling, like thunder 
dying away among distant hills. 

“T was wrong,” muttered Derrick, with a slight hesitation in his 
manner, “ our friend is zo# in the best of tempers to-night. I would 
rather you didn’t stay longer; he is displeased at something. Retire 
steadily, with your face towards us—s¢eadi/y, mark you; any sudden 
rush or show of haste, and you are lost! He is forcing me back, 
and means mischief. Ha! dare you, you brute!” 
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This angry remonstrance was offered to the lion, and not to myself, 
for the beast was glaring fiercely at me over Hans’ arm and shoulder, 
and describing unpleasant hieroglyphics with the tip of his tail. 
Then came another series of those internal rumblings that had 
startled me before. I felt sorry that I had made that disparaging 
remark about the animal’s teeth; but it was too late to withdraw it 
now. I reached the door, and opened it. Derrick, gradually yielding 
ground, forced nearly off his legs, and appearing to have lost all his 
presence of mind, could not do what he intended, and I saw that 
every instant was precious. Making a rapid and undignified exit, 
therefore, I dragged him after me with one hand, half by the hair 
and half by the coat-collar, and with the other slammed the gate, 
which fastened with a spring. I had acted quite on the impulse of 
the moment, and without knowing much what I did; but it was the 
right thing, I was told. The charge of the infuriated General followed, 
and the shock nearly sent the bars flying from their sockets. Then 
Hans and I both sat down and laughed. 

“Not bad!” cried he, wringing my hand. “Phew! it was warm 
work. Let us go and take a drink.” 

I hope I am not doing the good people of K an injustice, 
but judging from the vociferous plaudits I received from some, and 
the ambiguous greetings of others, I was led to infer that while half 
the assembled company were glad to see me once more safe and 
sound among them, the remainder were a little disappointed and 
chagrined at my not having formed one of the side dishes for the 
General’s supper. 





IV.—BONES AND HIS FRIEND BRISTLE. 


For the truth of the following story, illustrative of the extreme 
cunning and sagacity of two dogs, I hold myself reponsible, having 
been an eye-witness of the greater part of what took place. 

Sones was a fawn-coloured animal of the lurcher breed, and enjoyed 
a well-deserved reputation around the neighbourhood for his dexterity 
in killing cats and running sheep. He had a smooth coat, a sly drop 
of the ear, a sleek expression of countenance, and a slight squint, 
which would of itself have entitled him to a yard of rope and a swing 
from the nearest tree. Bristle was a small white terrier, with cropped 
ears, a red nose, and inflamed eyes, which he had acquired by always 
sitting in a perpendicular posture before the dining-room fire, with his 
paws over the fender. Both these dogs were the property of Dr. 
Graham, at whose house I was a frequent visitor. I had been 
lunching there one day, in company with a certain Captain Chawnor 
and Major Poole, old Crimean officers, and members of the county 
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hunt ; and the former had cast an admiring glance on Bristle, as that 
interesting member of the canine fraternity sat toasting his physi- 
ognomy in the way already described. 

“A handsome dog, that,” said Captain Chawnor. 

“T am glad you think so,” returned Dr. Graham, “ for he is yours, 
if you like to have him.” 

* Are you joking ?” 

“By no means; take him home with you.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“But he will be back again before night. ‘This is about the sixth 
time that I have indulged in the same piece of generosity, and—you 
see the result. I have no particular amount of love for Bristle, as he 
does nothing but sit there, blinking at the fire from morning till night.” 

“Humph! a good ratter, I should think ?” 

“* Admirable ; in that capacity he would kill thirty a minute. Only 
give him the chance.” 

Bristle here turned his bleared optics quietly upon his master, 
then upon Captain Chawnor, and gave a sniff of approbation. He 
evidently knew all that was going on. 

** He has my full permission to get away when I have once secured 
him to the axle of my dog-cart ; and we can take a look at him now 
and then as we go along; eh, Poole, what say you ?” 

*“‘T fancy he will be safe enough there,” replied the Major, who was 
a man of few words. 

““T will bet you a dozen of champagne that he is here again before 
the moon rises,” said Dr. Graham. “ Bones will see to that, as he 
has done on all previous occasions.” 

“Two dozen to your one that he is zo/,” said Captain Chawnor ; 
and, drawing out his pocket-book, he made an entry of the 
transaction. 

“Good ; you know my favourite brand.” 

“Oh! you think you have won your wager, do you?” retorted the 
other, with a laugh. 

“T am certain of it.” 

“ Bristle was presently put into the dog-cart (the axle of which ran 
inside instead of out), tied in the manner proposed, and Captain 
Chawnor and Major Poole, bidding us a merry good-day, started off 
upon their homeward journey. Bones sat upon the front doorstep, 
watching the proceedings with a demure sort of air that struck me 
very much; then he gaped once or twice, and a few minutes after- 
wards walked down the avenue to the gate, not at all in a hurry, but 
extremely like a dog possessed of an idea. 

** Where is that vagabond Bones ?” asked Dr. Graham by-and-by. 

Nobody knew. 

Let us follow the two military gentlemen. They had driven for a 
distance of about ten miles, chatting and laughing gaily as they 
went along. 
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“The dog is all right, is he?” asked Captain Chawnor, looking 
round for the twentieth time. 

“ Quite,” answered Major Poole; “you will win your dozen 
of wine.” 

“There is a capital glass of home-brewed ale to be had at a way- 
side inn a little further on,” proposed Captain Chawnor; “ what do 
you say to stopping for half-an-hour, and we will give my mare a 
mouthful of aired water with a sprinkle of oatmeal in it?” 

“T am agreeable ; but what of Master Bristle? Wehad better not 
leave him in the cart.” 

“Oh, no; I will see to that.” 

Just at this moment a dog’s nose was put through an adjacent 
hedge, and quietly withdrawn again. 

“There,” said Captain Chawnor, as he placed Bristle in the stable, 
and secured his rope to a ring in the manger, “ get out of here if you 
can, my friend.” And seeing that there was a key in the door, he turned 
it, and put it in his pocket, telling the landlord’s boy not to go in on 
pain of death—which he could not conveniently do, not having the 
means of ingress. 

The glass of ale (but they did not confine themselves to one 
apiece) which Captain Chawnor had prescribed for himself and his 
companion, was of the finest, and with the accompanying crust of 
home-made bread, and slice of choice double-Gloucester, they enjoyed 
it as hungry huntsmen and travellers only can. Both were in very 
good humour when they returned to the stable to replace their 
prisoner in the cart. 

“Hey! what is the meaning of this?” cried Captain Chawnor, 
with a crestfallen air. 

“The meaning is plain enough,” drily responded Major Poole, 
fixing his glass in his eye and taking calm stock of the premises. 
“ Bristle has bolted.” 

Never did two gentlemen wear more rueful countenances, 

About six o’clock the same evening, Bones and Bristle returned 
comfortably together to Dr. Graham’s, looking a little fagged, on 
the whole, but in far from low spirits. There was about half-a-yard 
of frayed rope dangling from the latter’s neck. I met him at the 
door, and he gave me a look and lick of the hand as he walked 
in. He went straight to the dining-room fender, put his paws cosily 
over, sneezed, glanced up at the ceiling, and then gazed again at 
the fire. Bones, rather splashed, entered shortly afterwards, and 
let himself fall on his side upon the hearthrug, without bending a 
joint. ‘The rascal turned his eye once, as he lay, with a peculiar 
expression on Dr. Graham and myself, and then dropped asleep. 
The next morning but one, Dr. Graham received the following letter 
from Captain Chawnor :— 





“My pear Docror,—You have won your two dozen of 
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champagne. How that villain Bones managed to release Bristle is 
more than I can tell you, but manage it he did, for Poole saw 
his nose poked through a hedge just before we reached the Horse 
and Jockey, where we stopped for half-an-hour to refresh ourselves, 
the dog being fastened meantime to a manger in the stable. The 
door was locked, and there was no other aperture or exit of any kind 
but a slit in the wall, about seven feet from the ground, through 
which you would have thought a rat could scarcely squeeze itself. 
Bones must have watched us into the inn, then got through this 
slit, helped Bristle to gnaw the rope asunder—or performed that 
service himself—and together the two dogs (grinning at our dis- 
comfiture) must have jogged off homeward. I never was so outwitted 
in my life, and Poole—hang the fellow—has done nothing but laugh 
ever since. The hounds will meet at a place not far from you next 
week, and you shall have any further particulars that may prove of 
interest. We will try and drop in as we pass.—Yours, 
“GEOFFREY CHAWNOR.” 





The Captain kept his word, and a vigorous effort was made to 
catch Bristle ; but Bones had evidently given him a private word of 
advice, for he did not present himself once the whole afternoon. 
Bones, perhaps, could have enlightened us as to his friend’s where- 
abouts, but he was the last dog in the world to betray an old comrade 
—and there the matter ended. 

One or more years had elapsed between the events described and 
my next visit to Dr. Graham. Bristle still sat with paws over the 
dining-room fender, with countenance more bleared and with eyes 
redder than ever. Fresh attempts had been made to get rid of him, 
and failed ; and at last it was resolved either to hang or drown him. 
Soon after this cheering announcement, Bristle disappeared, and no 
one knew what had become of him. It was discovered, a month 
later, that he had been hiding himself in an old ruined barn, and that 
Bones (generously denying himself) had carried delicacies to him 
regularly three times a week. Among the latter’s many amiabilities, 
too, I should not forget to mention that he was a strict Churchman, 
and attended divine service with the family every Sunday morning 
(nothing would keep him away) but never in the afternoon, when the 
curate preached. He always behaved with great propriety, ensconced 
under the pew seat, during the prayers and sermon, and coming out 
(with a yawn) for the blessing. It was a remarkable thing, though, 
that Bristle was never known on any occasion—close comrades and 
companions as they were—to accompany his friend to the parish 
church ; and a whisper went abroad that he had been once seen in a 
dissenting chapel. Whether true or not remains a matter of doubt, 
as my interviews with the worthy doctor and his family have been 
much interrupted of late. 
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GERVAISE. 
By M. E. FREEBORN. 


* [oo I may go, mother?” said Gervaise, stitching away at the 
work on her knee with white fingers, which glistened in the 
sunshine from the mullioned window at which she was sitting. 

“Yes, you must go, dear. We shall miss you very much, and I 
am not quite sure how we shall manage about the organ on Sunday ; 
but father and I think you will enjoy it so much. Mrs. Sunderland’s 
house is one of the nicest in the neighbourhood, and you will be sure 
to meet the best people.” 

“T saw Patricia Hopetoun yesterday, and she said that a great 
friend of hers was coming down for the shooting. She is going to 
stay at Marshleys also. Perhaps it is wrong of me, mother,” added 
Gervaise doubtfully, “but I’m rather sorry for that. She is so much 
richer and better dressed, and has more style than I have. Knowing 
that, she is not always very nice to me—rather, you know, inclined 
to make fun of me.” 

Mrs. Jones looked inquiringly at her daughter, wondering whether 
Gervaise was jesting, or was indeed so ignorant of her own charms. 

‘My dear daughter,” she said, “ Patricia’s style is the sort I should 
not care to see you copy. I suppose the ‘great friend’ she speaks of 
is a man-friend, not a woman-friend. Be your own simple self at 
Marshleys, and you are sure to be happy. Iam so glad for you to 
have this pleasure ! ” 

“Won't it be delightful!” said Gervaise blissfully, letting her work 
fall, and clasping her hands around her knees. As she rocked herself 
to and fro, gazing in happy thought across the sunny lawn, a momentary 
shadow fell upon her bright face, a great difficulty presented itself to 
her mind. 

“Oh, mother, my dresses! I am so shabby!” 

“T have thought of that,” said Mrs. Jones. ‘We have decided 
that you shall not go without what is necessary for you. You must 
have a ball-gown—white, of course—we will send for that from 
London—and a plain black evening-dress, which you will be able to 
make yourself. Then you must have a tailor-made dress as well— 
navy-blue, don’t you think ?” 

“Oh, mother, won’t that be too much ?” cried Gervaise, her brown 
eyes sparkling as the gowns rose before her mind’s eye. “ Dear 
mother, I can do with less, and I should be quite happy. Don’t— 
don’t think of me too much!” 

She turned her face up to her mother. Such a bright, beautiful 
face it was, with such honest, trustful eyes, full of an expression of 
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sweet daughterly love, and a tender forgetfulness of self which warmed 
the heart of the mother. Going out for her first flight into the world! 
The parent bird yearned over the fledgeling. ‘The world was cold 
and the nest was warm, yet the mother’s love recognised that the 
first flight must be made. 

Marshleys was a long, low, rambling house—a country house of the 
old style—having the aristocratic dignity which the more pretentious red- 
brick erections of the zouveaux riches fail to attain. It was approached 
by a long avenue, up which Gervaise Jones, seated beside her father 
in the low pony-phaeton, drove one afternoon in early September. 
The house was surrounded by a verandah enclosed by glass during 
the winter, so that heliotropes, geraniums, and fuchsias clothed the 
walls all the year round. ‘The hall was wide and softly carpeted, 
opening into long corridors, and the rooms were furnished in a 
delicate, old-fashioned style. In such mansions there is a fine and 
graceful charm which rises higher than modern zstheticism can hope 
to soar. Exquisite carved mantelpieces, furniture of unknown antiquity 
covered with delicate chintzes, pictures and china of the rarest value, 
tall glasses containing hot-house flowers of faint perfume and priceless 
value—these were some of the surroundings of Marshleys. 

Gervaise and her father were ushered into Mrs. Sunderland’s own 
room. She rose from the Queen Anne writing-table at which she 
was sitting, and came forward. 

**So good of you to come, dear!” she said. “ And really you're 
looking charming! I’m so glad you came early, as we can have tea 
and a little talk. I’m expecting a great crowd of people presently. 
It’s quite an undertaking—the shooting season!” 

She rang for tea, and then seated her graceful little person on an 
ottoman near to Gervaise, and smiled upon them with the peculiar 
charm of manner which she possessed. Gervaise watched her as she 
turned to Mr. Jones and talked brightly to him about the harvest, 
the board of guardians, and the “G. F.S.,” for she was a notable 
woman and very public-minded. 

Gervaise admired her from the topmost coil of her smooth dark 
hair down to the small bronze slippers which clad her feet. She was 
a woman of good points, to borrow from racing phraseology, and 
bore her years well. She was over thirty, and had seven children, 
yet retained her clear complexion, fine dark eyes, and willowy figure. 
She was beautifully dressed in a gown of Worth’s, somewhat @ Za Watteau 
in colouring—flowers of a delicate China-blue on a white ground. 

She caught the warmly-admiring gaze of Gervaise fixed upon her, 
and when Mr. Jones rose to go, she took Gervaise’s hand, whispering, 
“You're a dear little thing, and as genuine as possible!” 

“Has Patricia Hopetoun come yet ?” inquired Gervaise timidly, as 
Mrs. Sunderland with unwonted attentiveness insisted on coming 
herself with her to her room ; to see, as she said, “if my people have 
made you comfortable.” 
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“No, Patricia does not come till to-morrow,” said Mrs. Sunderland, 
‘so you'll have to be simply tremendous to-night, to help me entertain 
all those men. Mr. Le Mesurier comes to-night. He is, you know,” 
she added carelessly, “the man whose father made that wonderful 
railway across America. Charming man! I’m so sorry he’s got to 
go back to America in afortnight. He’s a great chum of my husband. 
Now would you like some flowers? Because Rynseut shall go to the 
gardener for them. And would you like Rynseut to help you, or 
Mary?” 

“T think Mary, please,” said Gervaise, blushing. “I’m rather 
afraid of Rynseut.” 

“She has a great opinion of you!” laughed Mrs. Sunderland. 
“Well, you shall have little Mary. But about the flowers—what are 
you going to wear?” 

“Black,” said Gervaise modestly, thinking of her small stock 
of gowns. 

“The very thing,” said Mrs. Sunderland, whose unlimited wardrobe 
was a cause of some disturbance to herself and Rynseut every day. 
“Then have some white roses.” 

An hour later, in another wing of the house, two men in evening- 
dress were talking for a few moments before going down to the 
drawing-room. One stood with his back to the mantelpiece, warming 
himself at the fire, which the somewhat chill weather for September 
had made acceptable. He was very tall, and broad in proportion. 
His head was well set upon his fine shoulders, his face was keen and 
clever, oval in shape, with a strong, somewhat thin-lipped, mouth and 
deep-set eyes. His hair grew in thick masses upon his small head, 
and made it appear larger than it really was. He was a man of most 
comely build. 

His companion lolled in a low chair beside the fire. He was also 
tall, but lanky and somewhat ill-made. He was fair and pale, with 
blue eyes, whose expression was concealed by fince-nez, and he drawled 
in his speech. 

His friend was speaking energetically. 

“‘T came over to England,” he said, “‘ because I thought I’d take a 
wife from the daughters of my people. My father was English-born, 
and had always a fancy for me to marry an English girl; and now 
he’s gone, poor dear old dad, I should like to think I had pleased 
him in that. But, as you know, I’m bound to sail on the 28th of 
next month, and I can truly say that I haven’t yet seen any girl I 
really like or love as I’m sure one ought to the girl one marries.” 

“Do you think love is an important item in the transaction?” 
drawled his friend Durand. 

“Yes, I do,” said Le Mesurier, earnestly and seriously ; “and you 
know you think so too, Durand, only you’re such a fellow to put it 
on. Now, there’s Patricia Hopetoun, a nice bright girl enough, rides 
well, dances well, talks well, would make a good mistress of one’s 
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establishment, and sail along through life remarkably comfortably. 
Two or three times this season I’ve been in half a mind to propose to 
her, and then I couldn’t. I really couldn’t. There was no heart in 
it at all. I’ve never said a word of anything like love to her. She’s 
like all the women—so cold and bright, for all the world like moon- 
light compared to sunshine.” 

** Well,” said Durand, raising himself languidly and clasping his knee, 
“T should like to know what you are going to decide about Miss 
Hopetoun, because I’d thought of trying my chance.” 

** My dear fellow,” stammered Le Mesurier. 

“Oh, never mind! I was going to say that, of course, I should not 
enter against you. It would be quite hopeless, I know. Only I shall 
be glad to know that you have given up all thought of her, because——” 

“T had no idea of it.” 

“Of course not. Don’t imagine, my dear fellow, that I’m about to 
breathe my last gasp; but she has money, which of course is a 
matter I must consider, and you need not. She would suit me, I 
suppose, well enough. When you have made up your mind, let 
me know.” 

“Rather a cold-blooded way of doing things, is it not?” 

“Not at all,” said Durand, with more animation. “It’s just this, 
I haven’t a chance while you're by.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Le Mesurier, gravely, “I can’t say.” 

* Well, I’m going down.” 

Meanwhile, Gervaise had surrendered her head to Rynseut, who 
had sent a message to the effect that she would like to dress Miss 
Jones’ hair, and was now standing looking earnestly at herself in the 
long mirror (what a luxury that long mirror was). She trembled 
before her own reflection. ‘Am I beautiful?” she asked herself, 
and a sort of awe stole over her spirit as she wondered if this radiant 
figure were really Gervaise Jones, the parson’s daughter, the quiet 
girl she had always known as herself. The face that looked 
at her was oval, with delicately flushed cheeks and smiling mouth. 
Dark brown eyes shone honestly out from between fringed lashes and 
under darkly pencilled eyebrows. And her hair, brown, in which gold 
strands strove for the mastery, and which Rynseut’s cunning had 
arranged as a crown to the candid brow, and had gathered in Greek 
fashion to a rippling knot at the back of her head. The black dress 
enhanced the purity of Gervaise’s white skin, and the lovely contour 
of throat and neck and soft white arms were such as a painter might 
have longed to pourtray. Her figure was rounded and girlish, 
natural as a girl’s should be, and well proportioned. 

Mary, the young ladies’-maid, was holding a brass candlestick high 
above Gervaise’s head. ‘“ You look beautiful, miss,” she said. ‘ Mrs. 
Rynseut took a deal of pains with your hair, and it’s lovely. It’s a 
pleasure to do anything for you, miss, you’re so kind, and take such 
an interest in me. I'll tidy up your room.” 
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Gervaise danced off, light of heart and step. She opened the 
drawing-room door. The lamps were softly shaded, and the lights 
artistically dispersed over the room. She said to herself that no one 
was there, and ran forward to kneel beside the fire. As she did so, 
she started and turned. Le Mesurier, who had been sitting with 
The Times close beside one of the lamps, came forward. Gervaise 
looked up. 

His eyes met hers. Gervaise started, and involuntarily rose to 
her feet. 

“Weare down early,” she said, quickly regaining her self-possession. 
“T did not see that anyone was in the room.” 

“My name is Le Mesurier,” said this embarrassed man, wondering 
the while at the tumult which possessed him. 

“Tam Gervaise Jones,” said Gervaise; ‘‘not a common name, 
is it?” 

“No; but I think it’s beautiful!” said Le Mesurier, not quite 
conscious of wnat he was saying. 

She laughed a merry, infectious, happy laugh in which he joined, 
and then the door opened, and a stream of people came in. 

Gervaise moved aside into a corner, and Le Mesurier endeavoured 
to restrain his gaze. 

“‘ What a lovely, charming girl !” he was saying to himself. ‘ Where 
has she hidden herself all these years? At last—but then—I must 
sail in a fortnight.” 

He cursed his fate bitterly, and gnawed his lip and gazed, 
becoming every moment more hopelessly yet secretly enslaved. 
Aroused by a grasp of his arm, he submitted to receive the usual slip 
of paper from his host, and awoke to sudden and keen joy on finding 
the words “‘ Miss Gervaise Jones” written on his. 

“* Gervaise, dear, may I introduce Mr. Le Mesurier? Miss Jones— 
Mr. Le Mesurier,” his hostess was saying in her pretty voice, an 
amused smile wreathing her lips as she remarked the flashing 
gratitude of Le Mesurier’s glance, and the quick movement with 
which he bestowed his arm upon Gervaise. Poor chap! it was all 
up with him from that hour. That dinner, though not more than 
ordinarily cooked, and the vintage, though not superior to such as he 
had tasted before, was like a fairy dream to him. 

The soft lights, the scents of the flowers, the jewels of the women, 
the modulated tones of the conversation, all served but as a frame to 
the picture of Gervaise, as she sat beside him, and talked in her 
simple, genuine way of her home and her life, as he, wily man, led 
ner to do. She was so womanly and real, that his heart, poor man, 
simply leapt within him. Had it been possible, he would have gone 
down on his knees there and then to beseech her to be his wife. 
But it was not possible, and he had to put a strong curb upon himself, 
lest he should show his admiration too openly, and thus mar the 
bloom upon the peach. 
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But next day, on his return from shooting, he sought Gervaise’s 
neighbourhood in the tea-room. As he advanced towards her, his 
handsome face animated and brisk, and his stalwart figure set off 
by the severity of his shooting things, he was a goodly enough lover 
to look at. And Gervaise could not help thinking so. He was 
bending over her and talking to her when a slight stir in the 
hall told Durand of the arrival he had been expecting, and he went 
out to meet Miss Hopetoun. Patricia came in, her dark bright 
face like that of some rare bird, looking its best under a little travel- 
ling hat, and her tall figure draped in a fawn-coloured cloak. She 
cast a quick, hard glance into the tea-room, as she gave Durand her 
hand. 

“So that’s it,” she said, her hawk-like eyes taking in the situation 
at a glance, 

Durand followed the direction of her gaze. “Oh, that’s Miss 
Gervaise Jones,” he answered. ‘“ Lovely, isn’t she ?” 

“1 don’t think so,” answered Patricia sharply. 

* All you women are alike,” said Durand laughing ; “ awfully down 
on one another.” 

Patricia tossed her head defiantly, as she swept forward into the 
room. 

“ Squalls for our poor little beauty,” murmured Durand. “I'll put 
Le Mesurier up to it. He’ll simply give himself away, else.” 

The end of the week arrived, and Le Mesurier, who had sought 
Gervaise’s society more and more, and had at last allowed himself 
little by little to look more determinedly in her eyes and hold her 
hand, whenever possible, a little longer, found that his shooting 
that Saturday afternoon was rather wild. He had been twice 
reproved by the keeper, and at last fell out of line, and slipped 
behind, turning back as the others passed round the corner of the 
field ; thereby, as Durand told him afterwards, simply giving himself 
away to the other men’s derision. 

It was yet early in the afternoon, and the day being warm, he 
decided that he would go home and have a game of tennis. As he 
walked along under the blue sky, with his gun over his shoulder, the 
stubble rustling against his gaiters, he heeded not the beauty of 
the September day. He was thinking and wondering, questioning 
within himself whether he dare try his chance. Was it too sudden? 
It was so unlikely that a girl of that sort should care for him. 

What was there, he thought, in him to strike her fancy? For, 
being most honestly in love, he was proportionately full of self- 
depreciation, and his natural humility was exaggerated. Surely, 
he said to himself, such a flower could scarcely have blossomed 
unseen. ‘Some fair young curate,” he said, quoting the Sorcerer, 
“too good to live,” with a smile which swiftly melted into a frown. 
He opened a side gate, which led into the grounds of Marshleys, and 
approached the tennis courts by a path which was seldom used. It 
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led between high box hedges, which were cropped into quaint shapes 
of peacocks and griffins. As he strode along, intent upon his own 
thoughts, he became aware of voices the other side of the high hedge. 
He stopped a moment and listened, and his cheek paled as he recog- 
nised the soft distressed tones of his lady-love, alternating with the 
strident treble raised in hostiie accents of Patricia Hopetoun. Before 
he could make up his mind what to do, he was the unwilling hearer 
of the next few words. 

“Tf I were you, Gervaise,” said Patricia, “I would not choose 
another woman’s lover. I’ve known Mr. Le Mesurier longer than 
you have, and all the season he has been very attentive tome. He 
is only playing with you. I wonder that you don’t see it. I call it 
simply horrid of you to spoil sport for me.” 

Le Mesurier quivered with mingled rage and anguish, as he heard 
the sweetest voice in the world answer in tones that strove to be 
dignified and self-possessed: ‘“ Patricia, you are saying cruel and 
wrong things. If it is as you say ”—and then the voice broke off. 

Patricia went on: “ Of course it is. Do you see this gold bangle? 
Well, he gave it me. Would he have done that, do you think, if he 
had not cared ?” 

With that, Le Mesurier rounded the corner of the hedge and came 
upon them. 

Gervaise had thrown herself upon a low rustic bench, and was now 
weeping, but at Geoffrey’s appearance she raised her face and blushed 
a rosy red, trying hard at the same time to hide the traces of her 
grief. Geoffrey’s heart ached as he saw the flush die from her face to 
be followed by a set look, and he could not meet the appeal in her 
pretty accusing eyes. 

Patricia, who was standing opposite Gervaise swinging her racquet, 
stared at sight of Le Mesurier, and appeared for a moment discon- 
certed, but her ready wit did not forsake her. She recovered 
herself, and turning lightly to Le Mesurier, held her wrist towards 
him : 

“ Did you not give me this bangle, Mr. Le Mesurier?” The mock- 
ing tones of her voice fell upon his ear as ina dream. He could 
only look at his love, Gervaise, whose face was turned towards him. 
She was waiting for his answer, and how could he answer? He had 
given Patricia the bracelet, but it was in payment of a bet made 
lightly over the eights at Oxford, where they had met in the spring of 
the year. 

How could he explain that, and even if he did, would Gervaise 
listen ? 

“Yes,” he said hoarsely, his eyes fixed appealingly on Gervaise. 
But she started as he said the word, and a flash of scorn swept over 
her face and hardened it. Le Mesurier could bear it no longer and 
turning, strode away. As he went he cursed himself and his folly, 
and the wretched bracelet which had brought him into this most 
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untoward predicament. Would Gervaise ever listen to him after 
this? And even if she did, how could he in honour explain that 
Patricia had wilfully misrepresented the facts of the case, and had 
given to a merry jest the semblance of a serious reality? He 
* cancelled his church-membership,” and said hard words between his 
teeth as he hurried towards the house. Meanwhile, Durand had 
sauntered calmly on the scene, and had grasped the situation in a 
moment. 

** T should think you have about done justice to yourself now, Patricia, 
haven’t you?” he said, “and have made your mark. Better come 
and have a game of tennis, and work it off,” he said leading her off 
the court before she could gather herself together to resist him. She 
wondered how much he had heard. Jack Durand was a good hand 
at wearing a mask, and his face was imperturbable as he took his 
place, and served a swift ball to his opponent. 

Gervaise was dressing for the dance that night with a very heavy and 
downcast heart. 

“You're not well, miss, I’m sure, to-night,” said Mary, looking at 
the sorrowful rings round Gervaise’s eyes. 

“Oh, yes, quite well, Mary, but not in a mood to go to the 
ball.” 

**Oh, miss, and you looking like an angel. "Iwould indeed bea 
pity,” said Mary, putting the finishing touches to the radiant figure in 
white. A few minutes later, Gervaise was descending the staircase. 
Geoffrey was in the hall below watching for her, and his heart leapt 
as the sweet presence of his lady-love floated down towards him. 

He pressed forward, the eager gaze of his dark eyes devouring her. 

3ut she turned her head coldly aside, and passed by into the 
drawing-room, thereby sending Le Mesurier’s hopes down to zero, and 
plunging him into despair. It cost her an immense effort to do so, 
and was her first attempt at concealing her feelings. 

Jack Durand took her in to dinner, and was very pleasant and 
agreeable to her. As she rose to leave the room, he said 
hurriedly : 

‘Will you give me the first dance, Miss Jones? I have something 
I want to tell you.” 

Gervaise bent her head, and wondered greatly what Mr. Durand 
could have to say to her. Could it be anything about this great 
trouble of hers—her disappointment in Le Mesurier? He had been 
to her, during the short time she had known him, a king among men, 
bearing his head high above the faults and failings of mortals. And 
now her lovely castle had fallen, her perfect ideal was crushed. 

Gervaise avoided the neighbourhood of Patricia, who was looking 
her best in dark red and some fine diamonds, and presently the 
carriages were announced, and they were all on their way to the dance. 
Durand claimed the first waltz, and being an indefatigable dancer, 
Gervaise found her feet were not permitted to dawdle. 
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“ Beautiful old house, this,” said Durand. ‘Old priory, all that sort 
of thing, you know,” as they paused after a long turn. “ Will you 
come and see the library—lots of black oak.” 

Gervaise allowed him to lead her to the library. 

“Let us sit down,” said Durand. “Look here, Miss Jones, may 
I say something to you about that row this afternoon? I happened 
to hear some of it, and I know Patricia well. There’s the very 
deuce to pay when her monkey’s up, but she isn’t bad at bottom. 
She doesn’t mean half she says. You'll think I’m making excuses for 
her. Perhaps I know her better than anybody. However, she was 
wrong this afternoon. I know Le Mesurier well, and I can say from 
the bottom of my heart that I don’t believe he ever paid Patricia 
more than the ordinary attention any man pays toa girl. He was 
never in love with her, I know that for a fact. And as to that 
bracelet, it was in payment of a bet that they made at the eights up 
at Oxford last May. She had no right to make you think otherwise. 
Don’t you see how clever it was of her? She put Le Mesurier in a 
regular hole. He couldn’t have been such a cad as to tell you the 
truth about it then and there. It would have made her appear what 
she was, and no man could put a woman into such a fix, however 
much she deserved it. Forgive me if I have said too much. It’s 
only that Le Mesurier is an old friend of mine, and a good fellow ; 
too good to lose all his chance.” 

Durand paused, for at that moment the door opened and Geoffrey 
entered. He stopped short at the door, and then came hastily 
forward, his eager eyes fixed upon Gervaise. ‘“ Durand!” he said ; 
but Durand was already vanishing through the door. 

Gervaise started up to follow him, but Le Mesurier spread out his 
hands entreatingly towards her, and she sank back upon the oak 
settle. In her floating white ball-dress, her white arm leaning on the 
carved griffin of the bench, her eyes downcast, her fingers playing 
nervously with the ribbon of her fan, Gervaise was a picture which Le 
Mesurier studied, unable to speak, so overwhelmed was he with the 
greatness of his love, and the misfortune which had seemed to cross 
it. He waited, trying to find words to express himself, but they did 
not come. 

Gervaise half rose from her seat, and seemed about to leave the 
room. 

“Oh, Gervaise,” he cried, taking one of her hands in his 
quivering ones, “I love you. I cannot tell you how great my love 
is. I only know that the last few hours have been the most 
miserable ones I ever spent, when I feared that I had lost you. 
Tell me if it is so, and I will go away and never see you again. I 
can bear it better if you tell me at once. I have only known you 
for a few days, but I seem to have loved you all my life. I never 
loved anyone before, Gervaise,” he said, his fine face softening, his 
lips trembling with the greatness of his emotion. 


? 
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Gervaise looked at him. His face was transfigured by the shining 
radiance of his passionate love for her, and her whole soul melted 
before that look. He pressed still closer to her. 

“Oh, my love,” he said, “ you know now that it was all a mistake, 
that I never loved anyone but you. Can you, will you be my wife ? 
God knows I am not worthy of you, but I can fight life’s battles 
for you, and I will, if you will let me. Trust me, love me, oh my 
dearest.” 

Gervaise looked at him again with a full and penetrating glance, 
such as seemed-to measure his whole soul. 

She felt his arm stealing round her, covetous to gather her beauty 
into his embrace. 

**T will trust you,” she said, and yielded. 

* * * * 

*‘Gervaise,” he said next day, as he found her in the garden 
walking up and down among the roses, “where do you think I have 
been ?” 

He had not been visible at breakfast, and Durand had announced 
that he had gone to London, but would be down by the afternoon 
train. 

She freed herself, blushing, from his embrace, and shook her head, 
as he tried to gaze into her eyes. 

He drew a paper from his pocket and presented it to her astonished 
gaze. 

“‘ Geoffrey,” she cried, looking at him with eyes full of alarm. He 
caught her to him and kissed her for all answer. 

* Are you going to be cruel, darling?” he said. ‘“ Must we be 
parted so soon? May I not take my wife with me? My wife,” he 
said, lingering over the words, and lifting her face to his. Her eyes 
were full of tears, and happy blushes danced over her cheeks. 

**So soon, Geoffrey ?” she murmured. “It is impossible!” 

x * * * * 

Nevertheless it proved to be possible, and thus it was that a month 
later a quiet wedding took place early one morning at Heyford. 

The vicar’s voice trembled as he read the beautiful words of the 
service, and the bride and her mother shed tears, but the bridegroom 
was so happy and triumphant that the villagers rejoiced with him, 
and mingled their lamentations over the loss of Miss Gervaise, with 
praises of his open hand. 

Mrs. Sunderland was there, much pleased with the match, and 
dressed in a beautiful Parisian gown. 

Durand and Patricia were also there. “Patricia,” said Durand as 
they came out of church, “I think you had better take me. I under- 
stand you better than most people, and I’m awfully fond of you. 
Suppose you say ‘ Yes?’” 

‘Suppose I do, then,” said Patricia. 


